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Interesting Australian Reading .. . 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUGHES 

By W. Farmer Whyte. A pen portrait of one of the most dynamic figures in Australian 
history—— William Morris Hughes. The author is a man long associated with Australian 
politics, and he writes with authority on the changing political scene. 50/- (post 1/1). 


SELECTED POEMS OF HENRY KENDALL 

Introduction by T. Inglis Moore. This new selection of Kendall's work contains 80 
poems, some not previously published in book form, including bush ballads, nature poems, 
personal lyrics, narrative poems, classical and Biblical pieces and satires. 17/6 (post 7d.). 


SOLDIER SURGEON IN MALAYA 

By Thomas Hamilton, Based on the diary he kept while a Japanese p.o.w., this book 
is a doctor's moving story of the work done by the casualty clearing station of the 
Eighth Division in Malaya and Singapore in 1941-1942. 18/6 (post 9d.). 


SANDY’S SELECTION AND BACK AT OUR SELECTION 
By Steele Rudd. A weleome reprint of these popular stories of the Rudd family, who 
grapple courageously, and often hilariously, with life on a new selection. 17/6 (post 7d.). 


OLD BUSH SONGS 
Edited by Douglas Stewart and Nancy Keesing. The well-loved “Old Bush Songs” 
of “Banjo’ Paterson forms the basis for this comprehensive collection of bush songs. 


25/- (post 11d.), 


TWO MEN I KNEW : 
By C. E. W. Bean. This is the story of the founders of the A.I.F.—William Bridges 
and Brudenell White, two men of courage, resource, loyalty and wide vision. 


25/- (post 9d.). 


Available from all Booksellers and... 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON LTD. 


89 Castlereagh Street, Sydney. Telephone B 0363. 
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McLEOD’S BOOKSTORE 


invites you to browse at will 

among our select stock of 

GENERAL, TECHNICAL and 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A. McLEOD 


107 Elizabeth Street, Brisbane 
and at Rockhampton 


G.P.O. Box 872L Phone B 2921 


Cyril S. Belshaw: The Great Village. okshop o 
The economic and social welfare of The Bo p f 
Hanuabada, an urban community in 
Papua. 9. 


A. L. Du Toit: Our Wandering Continents. Margareta Webber 


ane hypothesis of continental drifting. 


—a— 343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 


Maurice Wilmotte: Origines du roman en MELBOURNE 
France. L’évolution du sentiment 
romanesque jusqu’en 1240. 30/-. 


Mon premier Lar en leurs. 59/6 Specislisina ¢ 
Encyclopédie Larousse des enfants. 108/-. ith 


Martin Luther: Ausgewihlte Deutsche GENERAL LITERATURE 
Schriften. 20/-. 


Der Stilduden. Worterbuch des guten 
Stils. 31/6. Cuitp PsycHOLOGY 


Das Bertelsmann Lexikon in 4 Banden. 
100,000 Stichwérter, 4300 Abbildungen, Books FOR CHILDREN 
296 Tafeln, Register. Each vol. 110/-. 


We are ge ge? in Reference Books and 
Subscriptions in a. Ask for 
deta 


Telephone: MU2418 
EFG ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
BOOKSHOP 
28 Martin Place, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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FIRST STEPS IN REFERENCE WORK: 


| A Handbook for Students 


by JOHN HIRST, A.L.A. 


The main object of this pamphlet is to provide students preparing for the Preliminary 
| Examination of the L.A.A. a brief bibliographic description and analysis of the 
prescribed reference works. Some consideration of reference principles is made in a 


prefatory way. 


por 6/6 free 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


or from 


The Author, at 44 Landers Road, Lane Cove, Sydney, N.S.W. 


FORWARD LIBRARY | Speagle’s Bookshop 
SUPPLY Pty. Ltd. 
PTY. LTD. 
Wholesale Booksellers The Children’s Book 
SPECIALIST 
Room 1, First Floor 
THE BLOCK, 98 ELIZABETH ST. | 
MELBOURNE, Cl. 
C 1321-2, 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
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FIFTH FLoor 
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Glass-Clear Plastic in Rolls 


“Glass Clear” is specially made as a cover 
material to preserve books. 

It is not affected by the heat nor by acid from 
the hands. “Glass-Clear” is resistant to most 
inorganic and organic chemicals; it is water- 
proof and impermeable to gases, liquids and 
vapours. 

It is almost non-inflammable and will stand up 
to temperatures from minus 4 degrees to 
about plus 122 degrees F. 


11 in. wide x 55 yards: 
1/6 yard/roll or 1/9 per cut yard. 
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Library Association of Australia 


NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Annual Conference of the 
Association was held at the University of 
Adelaide on Tuesday, 27th August, Wednes- 
day, 28th August, and Friday, 30th August. 
It was in many ways one of the most suc- 
cessful conferences the Association has held. 
More than 300 delegates attended, and 
opinions expressed by delegates indicated 
that both papers read to plenary sessions 
and those read to meetings of Sections had 
been stimulating and informative. A very 
gratifying feature of the Conference was 
the number of Corporative Representative 
Members who attended. 

The Conference was formally opened by 
the Hon. Baden Pattinson, who is Minister 
for Education in South Australia. The 
function took place in the Bonython Hall 
at the University. Following the official 
opening the President delivered the presi- 
dential address, which is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. At 8 p.m. on the opening day 
Professor W. G. K. Duncan, who is the 
President of the South Australian Branch, 
delivered an address at a_ well-attended 
meeting, which was open to the public, in 
the Bonython Hall. Professor Duncan dealt 
with South Australian backwardness in the 
provision of local public library services. 
Professor Duncan said that South Australia 
was the only State in the Commonwealth 
without a system of free public libraries 
and was still content to rely on subscription 
libraries while every other State had been 
convinced for years that they were hope- 
lessly out of date and not adequate to 
present-day needs. 

The Special Libraries Section organized 
a symposium on classification. Contributors 
to this symposium were the President, Mr. 
J. W. Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A., Mr. D. H. 
Borchardt, M.A., A.L.A., Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Tasmania, Mrs. S. Meade, B.A., 
Forestry and Timber Bureau, Canberra, 
Mr. P. Russell, Department of Mines, South 
‘Australia, Mr. A. J. Brown, A.L.A,, 
Librarian, Scotch College, Melbourne, and 
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Miss B. Brown, B.Sc., Division of Indus- 
trial Chemistry, C.S.I.R.O., Melbourne. A 
paper prepared by Mr. D. C. Barnard on 
“Barnard’s Medical Classification” was read 
at one of the meetings. This symposium 
and the opportunities it offered for compara- 
tive study of varied classification systems 
was of great value to librarians and aroused 
a great deal of interest. 

The Public Libraries Section heard a 
paper by Mr. F. A. Sharr, B.A., F.L.A., 
State Librarian of Western Australia, 
entitled “The Social Functions of the Public 
Library”. In the course of his paper Mr. 
Sharr gave an account of the public library 
system which has been established in 
Western Australia. This was particularly 
appropriate because many of the features 
of the Western Australian system could well 
be applied in South Australia. Mr. L. 
Miller, Librarian, Newcastle Public Library, 
gave a paper on “Technical Services in the 
Public Library” and it dealt with the need 
for library cooperation in order to meet the 
information needs particularly of industry. 
Mr. K. J. King, F.L.A., Librarian of the 
City Library, Melbourne, gave a paper on 
“Cooperation Between the Public Library 
and the School”. 

The University Libraries Section heard a 
paper by Mr. D. H. Borchardt, M.A., 
A.L.A., Librarian, University of Tasmania, 
on the “University Librarian and His 
Client”, and one on “The Undergraduate 
and the Services he Needs”, by Miss B. 
Wines, B.A., Fisher Library, University of 
Sydney. Miss V. Turnbull read a paper on 
“The Recruitment, Training, and Qualifica- 
tions for University Librarianship”. 

The Children’s Libraries Section heard 
addresses by Miss N. Booker, B.A., 
Dip.Ed., A.L.A., Lecturer in Librarianship 
at Sydney Teachers’ College, and Mrs. M. 
Cotton, Children’s Librarian, Randwick 
Municipal Library, on “Standards for Sub- 
ject Cataloguing and Classification of Chil- 
dren’s Books”. Miss E. Hill, B.A., Dip.Ed., 
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Officer-in-Charge, School Library Service, 
New South Wales, and Miss C. Paltridge, 
A.L.A., Librarian, Lady Clark Memorial 
Children’s Library, Hobart, gave a paper on 
“School and Children’s Libraries—Central 
Services”. Mrs. E. M. Roe, Teacher- 
Librarian, Tudor House, Moss Vale, spoke 
on “The Teenage Reader”. 

The Archives Section heard a paper by 
Mr. D. MacMillan, M.A., Archivist, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, on “Business Archives”, 
and one by Mr. G. L. Fischer, B.A., 
Assistant Archivist, Public Library of South 
Australia, on “Archival Concepts and Com- 
mandments”. The Section also organized a 
visit to the South Australian Archives. 


One of the best attended sessions of the 
Conference was the seminar on Education 
for Librarianship, which was conducted by 
Miss J. P. Whyte, B.A., A.M., of the 
Public Library of South Australia. It 
would perhaps be not unfair to say that a 
number of people who attended did so 
because of a misunderstanding as to the 
subject of the seminar. In the evening of 
Wednesday, 28th, Mr. J. A. Wells, 
Research Officer, Public Library of South 
Australia, and Mr. R. K. Olding, Chief 
Cataloguer, Public Library of South Aus- 
tralia, gave a most interesting account and 
demonstration on the method of catalogue 
card reproduction by electrophotography. 
Both of these men are to be congratulated 
on the good work that they have done in 
developing this process and applying it to 
the reproduction of catalogue cards. A good 
deal still remains to be done, but those who 
attended the demonstration came away 
feeling confident that Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Olding could do it and that they will have 
made a very valuable contribution. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Association and the Plenary Session, at 
which various Sections presented their 
reports on their meetings, were held on the 
last afternoon of the Conference. 

Delegates to the Conference were very 
appreciative of the warm, friendly hos- 
pitality expressed to them by the South 
Australian Branch. A conversazione was 
held at the University on the night before 
the official opening of the Conference and 
was a most enjoyable evening, and by pro- 
viding an opportunity for delegates to get 
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to know one another in a pleasantly informal 
atmosphere it contributed a great deal to 
the success of the Conference. 

The thanks of the Association are due to 
the Conference Committee who organized 
the Conference and consisted of Mr. Olding 
(Convener), Mr. W. G. Buick, Mr. W. A. 
Cowan, Miss Joan Holland, Miss Jean P. 
Whyte; the South Australian Branch; the 
Public Library of South Australia; and to 
the University of South Australia for 
making such excellent. accommodation 
available. 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
COUNCIL 

The General Council of the Association 
met in the Symon Library at the Public 
Library of South Australia on Monday, 
26th, part of the morning of Tuesday, 27th, 
and Friday, 30th August. 

One of the most important items of busi- 
ness put before the Council was the report 
of the Finance Committee which was set 
up in 1956 to report to Council on the 
finances of the Association. 

The Finance Committee recommended 
increases in fees for the Preliminary and 
Registration Certificates. Its recommenda- 
tions were adopted and details of the 
increases are given below. The Council 
also adopted another recommendation of the 
Committee, that steps be taken to have the 
Constitution amended to provide that mem- 
bers who have been unfinancial for two 
years in succession be deemed to have 
resigned. 


New Examination Fees 

As from the 1st January, 1958, the fees 
for the Preliminary Examination will be £2 
and for the Registration Examination will 
be £9 or 30/- a paper. The fee for the 
Preliminary Certificate will be £2 and for 
the Registration Certificate £4. 


Secretary, Board of Examination 

As from the Ist January, 1958, the 
Registrar, Mrs. Eileen Brown, will also be 
the Secretary of the Board of Examination. 

The Council wishes to place on record its 
appreciation of the services of Miss 
Margaret M. Miller, B.A., who has been 
Secretary of the Board of Examination for 
the last three years. 
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The Profession of Librarianship’ 


By Mr. Joun Mercatre, B.A., F.L.A. 


The word profession has been circum- 
scribed. Whilst not limited to those called 
professors, who do not practice what they 
teach, it is only extended to those who do 
or teach something which involves some 
branch of learning or science, or those who 
do something not only for a crust, but if 
occasion requires without any other reward 
than the satisfaction of a sense of duty or 
service, 

This is getting nearer to the primary 
sense of profess, or profession or confession 
or affirmation of some conviction or belief 
in some duty or service for its own sake, 
come what may, or may not come, by way 
of take home money, annual holidays, 
sabbatical leave, double time for Sundays, 
and superannuation at sixty. But I cannot 
find that this nobility is limited to those who 
are qualified for their work by something of 
what is usually meant by learning or 
science; I cannot even find that they are 
particularly marked by a sublime disregard 
for what they call fees, salaries, emoluments 
and eleemosynary rewards, by a willingness 
to live on crusts; if anything I find the 
reverse, except in some of those whose 
profession is religion. 


I take profession as meaning some duty 
or service, however, rewarded, but not as 
one involving some learning or science 
which may be more or less than the learning 
or science of a plumber or a prizefighter, 
and I do not involve myself in any rivalry 
about the status of the trades and pro- 
fessions, between the two, or between any 
trade or profession and another on either 
side of the dividing line. It is I think more 


* This paper was given as the Presidential Address at 
the Association’s Ninth Conference in Adelaide on 
Tuesday, 27th August, 1957, and was also given 
substance to the Conference of the New South Wales 
Branch on the 19th October, 1956. 

* It may be regarded as a companion to that by Mr. 
Metcalfe on the Public Library and iety which was 
published in the January issue, 1957, of the Journal. 
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important to blaze a trail, or to know a 
track and follow it, than to live on the 
right side of a line. 

I propose to examine the peculiarity of 
librarianship, to state what I think to be 
its distinguishing marks, which make it 
different from mere literary knowledge or 
learning, and justify the assertion that a 
person however much a scholar or an 
administrator is not a librarian merely by 
being in charge of a library. In a particular 
case H. C. L. Anderson, with university 
honours and twenty years experience in the 
public service did not become a librarian 
when he had turned forty by being put 
straight in charge of the Public Library of 
New South Wales, with the title of Prin- 
cipal Librarian; he made himself one by 
study and application, as most other 
scholars and administrators put in charge 
of libraries have not done. They have not 
acquired the skills and learning or science 
of librarianship, or even its professional 
ethics, as Anderson did. 

I may appear to be opposing librarianship 
and scholarship, to be making them 
mutually exclusive, but to say that what is 
usually meant by a scholar is not qualified 
merely by his scholarship to be a librarian, 
or even a person in charge of a library, is 
not to say that a librarian cannot be a 
scholar. He can be a scholar in some branch 


.of what is usually meant by scholarship, 


that is in some literary study, and he can 
be scholarly in his librarianship, stopping 
only as a scholar should, on the right side 
of pedantry. Librarians have not suggested 
that they should not be scholars but 
rather scholars and men of letters have 
suggested that they should have a refuge 
in librarianship without being librarians. 
Even librarians may not think of librarian- 
ship, and the bibliography which is an 
essential part of it, as being potentially as 
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much a scholarly pursuit as, for example, 
historical research. I suggest that they 
should, and by being scholarly be all the 
stronger to resist the assumption that they 
cannot be scholars because they have said 
that scholars in such fields as _ historical 
research are not qualified as such to be 
librarians, or in charge of libraries, even of 
libraries specialized in the subject of their 
scholarship. 


It might seem that in talking about the 
special qualifications of librarians to per- 
sons who have got or are trying to get 
certificates in librarianship and to persons, 
whom they call laymen, but are joined in 
sympathetic association with them, I am 
talking to the converted. But many even 
of the former are still hazy about the con- 
tent of librarianship, and the grounds of 
their claim to be considered distinctly 
professional; some of them are tolerant of 
our activities, but feel that there is a limit 
to hypocrisy, and the lack of recognition of 
a profession of librarianship by other people 
is I think, in part accounted for by skepti- 
cism and uncertainty about it amongst those 
who profess it. 

As Chairman of our Australian Associa- 
tion’s Board of Examination since the 
Board’s establishment in 1944 I have come 
to the conclusion that we have not so far 
succeeded in pursuading librarians them- 
selves that there is much in librarianship, in 
getting over to them just what is in it, 
whether it is much or little in terms of the 
time taken in study and experience to 
become skilled in it. But I am confining 
myself now to what we have to get across 
only in the most general terms, and without 
going into the problem of getting it across, 
and into the problem not merely of per- 
suading scholars and other people that there 
is something in it, but of teaching librarians 
themselves what it is. That is the problem 
I would discuss if I were talking not on 
the profession of librarianship but on its 
teaching. 

I must define it, but only in the most 
general terms, referring you for detail to 
the syllabus of the Preliminary and Regis- 
tration examinations of our Association 
and the reading lists accompanying the 
syllabus. And in general terms I say it is 
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the art or science of managing libraries and 
providing library services; I include in it 
what is sometimes called administration and 
I do not separate or distinguish this from 
processes or duties that may be called tech- 
nical, I do not believe that libraries can be 
well managed or administered without a 
knowledge of the techniques in the adminis- 
trator, the techniques that is of providing 
library services, and what we mean by these 
will be determined by what we mean by a 
library, if we mean by the word something 
more than a mere collection of books. 

Libraries were collections of books, in 
manuscript and later printed. The earliest 
libraries seem to have been made up of 
official records, or of records of facts and 
philosophy ordered to be made and pre- 
served by governmental authority. They 
were what we now distinguish as archives, 
and I will only say in passing and without 
argument, that I believe that whether 
archives and other collections of records 
are now to be separated or not, the pro- 
fession of librarianship should include 
archives management, as well as the biblio- 
graphical work which may be done apart 
from libraries, and called documentation, 
that blessed word. I do not think librarian- 
ship should include management of some 
records, and other things, to which the 
words library and librarianship have been 
attached, apparently for want of another 
well sounding word for some kinds of 
record keeping, and for collections of 
things, any things, which happen to be lent. 
Those who keep patients’ records in hos- 
pitals have been called hospital record 
librarians, quite improperly I think, and I 
have seen a collection of animals available 
on loan called a library. An animal has to 
be dead, its hide tanned, and something 
written on it before it can get into anything 
which I will call a library. 


It is the word ending -ary which means 
a collection or place of collection, as in 
granary, apiary, and aviary, and a library 
is a collection or place of collection of libri, 
or books, whatever else it is. But we do not 
limit ourselves to hand-written and printed 
books. We speak of books and related 
material, meaning to include not only such 
books as periodicals and newspapers which 
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are not commonly thought of as books, but 
also such other records of words, ideas, 
sounds, pictures, as gramaphone records 
and films. By this we show that our interest 
and province is not just a medium or vehicle 
such as the manuscript or printed book, but 
what is conveyed in the vehicle. We are not 
as librarians interested in this content as 
subject experts, or users, though if we are 
librarians in special subjects then it is a 
good thing to be something of an expert in 
the subject as well as a librarian. But sub- 
ject experts do not always make good 
librarians. Some subject experts who have 
not been thought good enough as experts, 
have sometimes in some organizations been 
passed out into the library and have some- 
times remained ignorant and_ incurable 
amateurs, who have however written books 
on documentation and thereby secured a 
great reputation. The happy hunting ground 
of these learned but unsuccessful doctors 
in their own subjects has been what I call 
bibliosophy, the pseudoscience of biblio- 
graphical classification. 


If we are not special, but general 
librarians, then our history shows many 
melancholy cases of what can happen as a 
result of special knowledge and interest in 
a librarian, and his friends, especially when 
the special knowledge and interest is in 
what is curiously called pure literature, and 
in what is called culture. In _ Joyce’s 
Ulysses there is, though not intended as 
such, a classic description of what happened 
to a member of the mug public, the adver- 
tising agent Bloom, when identifiable 
librarians and literary gents in the National 
Library in Dublin were preoccupied with 
a discussion of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. And 
that is not the only library in which it has 
happened, and is still happening, though the 
development of a profession of librarian- 
ship has done something to reduce its 
incidence. 

As libraries are collections of all that for 
short we ca]l books we must begin with 
collection, which implies first selection and 
then preservation; we then go on to indi- 
cation, which I use as a covering word for 
classifying, cataloguing and indexing, and 
for reference work or aid to readers in 
finding and using books, without necessarily 
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taking this as far as what has been called 
readers’ advising or counselling. I mean 
mainly the different but related means of 
indicating to library users the particular 
books which will meet particular needs, 
which may be for a particular book known 
in some way to the reader, or may be one 
for information on a subject in whatever 
books it can be found. And when the 
wanted book or the book with the wanted 
information in it has been found then it is 
lent to the enquirer for reference or perusal, 
either in the library, which has been called 
intra-mural circulation, or outside its 
walls, which has been called extra-mural 
circulation. 


We have then three classes of operation : 


collection, indication and circulation, of 
which I say indication is the most important 
in what makes a library something more 
than a collection of books, and in what 
makes and distinguishes the profession of 
librarianship. 

Collections of more than a few hundred 
books of several classes or kinds cannot be 
effectively put into use, even for one person 
by one person, without classifying, cata- 
loguing, indexing and reference work, and 
though circulation may include promotion 
of reading there is not much to be gained 
from this promotion if the books to be read 
are not organized so that they can be read, 
though in practice as there are company 
promoters without well organised com- 
panies, so there are circulation promoters 
without well organised libraries. The 
former sometimes end up as jail librarians ; 
the latter should end up in jail, but not as 
librarians. A collection of books should not 
be organised until its size and use requires 
organisation; it should not be classified 
for the sake of classification and so on. It is. 
unfortunate that books ever have to suffer 
all the rounding up, the cutting out, the 
throwing and the branding, which is con- 
sequent on their processing as it is on 
processing of cattle; they should not be 
classified, catalogued, and so on till they 
have to be. But they have to be if they are 
to constitute what is usually meant by 
library, by librarians and readers alike. 

- Carlyle said, “a library is‘not worth any~ 
thing without a catalogue: it is Polyphemus 
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without an eye in his head, and you must 
front the difficulties whatever they may be 
of making proper catalogues”. This was in 
1850 when the need of catalogues of collec- 
tions such as those of the British Museum 
about which he was giving evidence was 
just bringing the profession of librarianship 
into being. An American teacher of 
librarianship has written somewhat in the 
Carlylean style, a hundred years later: 
“documentation lies at the very heart of 
librarianship, and the primary responsibility 
of the librarian is to make of himself an 
expert in bibliographic organisation. He is 
not a ‘keeper’ of the records of human 
adventure against the ravages of time; nor 
is he the presiding officer of a ‘people’s 
university’. Certainly, he is not an executive 
who orders the professional lives of sub- 
ordinates for the pure joy of practising 
administrative theory. Rather he is a 
bibliographer in the widest and wisest 
possible sense, a practitioner of biblio- 
graphic organisation. Let librarians, then, 
apply themselves to their problems of 
bibliographic organisation, become once 
more the acknowledged leaders in the 
largely uncharted world of subject biblio- 
graphy, and in the stern discipline of 
documentation, not only achieve a new 
professional self respect but rediscover 
their true purpose in society”. That is J. H. 
Shera in an article called “‘Documentation, 
its scope and limitations”, in The Library 
Quarterly for January 1951, and it shows 
that when he backs a horse he does not 
allow any others in the race. 


Librarians are keepers of records against 
the ravages of time, and against the ravages 
which the very records they keep may pro- 
duce, for example against the destruction 
in war which knowledge kept in books has 
made possible. And if, as Carlyle and others 
have said, a collection of books is a true 
university, and a public library a people’s 
university, then its chief librarian is that 
university’s presiding officer. But however 
pardonable this use of the word university 
may be it is an exaggeration, because 
university professors are teachers, and 
librarians do not teach, not even to the 
extent of what is called adult education, 
without overstepping the mark of their pro- 
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fession. And administration for its own 
sake, or without a knowledge of what is 
administered and of its technical processes 
is not librarianship. This is bibliographic 
organisation, of the books of which the 
librarians are the qualified keepers, as 
accountants are the qualified keepers of 
books of account. And it is the practice of 
bibliographic organisation on actual copies 
of books in their keeping which dis- 
tinguishes librarians from the mere 
bibliographers, which requires them to be 
collectors and circulators as well as indi- 
cators of books, but still above all things 
indicators. As I have written elsewhere: 
“bibliography can hardly exclude cata- 
loguing and indexing ; this does not make a 
bibliographer a librarian, but high though 
the title, such as Director, and whatever 
else she or he does, she or he is not a 
librarian who is not, or is not able, or at 
least willing to be a cataloguer and 
indexer”. 


Books have, however, to be got together, 
and as no library can take them all there 
has to be selection according to the purposes 
of the library,'and some principles. For 
some libraries this selection is done not so 
much by the librarian as by supposed sub- 
ject experts who are users of the library, 
or by a committee of the people who are 
supposed to manage the library, or direct 
its policy, and are often selected for their 
education and culture. The trouble with 
both subject experts and educated or cul- 
tured people is that their subject knowledge 
and culture is not a guarantee that they 
know much about the literature of even 
their own subjects, of what goes to the 
making of a balanced collection, and of the 
sources of information about books. But 
the requirements of book selection can 
hardly be gone into here; even when the 
librarian does not authorise the acquisition 
of books he often suggests them, and he 
does get them together. He is a book 
collector, though he is not, or should not be, 
at other people’s expense, a book collector 
in the sense in which the words are 
commonly used; but sometimes he is, just 
as he is sometimes a literary gent. 


(Continued on page 156) 
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Sir John Morris 


Scholarships in Librarianship 


A fund has been established in 
Tasmania in memory of Sir John 
Morris. The fund will be used to pro- 
vide scholarships for training in 
librarianship. These will be primarily 
for librarians in Tasmania, which, as 
members will realize, is at a dis- 
advantage in training for librarian- 
ship compared with other States, but 
training under the scheme will not be 
confined to Tasmania or Tasmanians. 

Sir John Morris was a distinguished 
Chief Justice of Tasmania who under- 
took the Chairmanship of the State 
Library Board at a critical time and 
with great success. 


In 1954 he accepted the Presi- 
dency of our Association; then at the 
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Memorial Fund 


request of the General Council he 
continued in office and was in the 
Chair at our Brisbane conference, 
despite failing health, which made it 
increasingly difficult for him to carry 
on. And in 1956 he died whilst still 
our President. 

The Association owes him a debt of 
gratitude for his services to it and to 
libraries and librarianship generally 
quite beyond the duties of his office as 
Chief Justice. It is making a con- 
tribution to the fund, and many of its 
members are doing so individually. 
Contributions should be sent to the 
Honorary Secretary, Sir John Morris 
Memorial Fund, State Library of 
Tasmania, Hobart. 


ALLAN & STARK 


The Only Completely Airconditioned 
Departmental Store 


Shop in continual Spring when you walk into Allan & Stark. 
No matter what the weather is like outside, Allan & Stark 
always maintain a blissfully fresh Airconditioned atmosphere. 
You will certainly find shopping much more pleasant when it 
brings you into cool Allan & Stark where the first consideration 
is always customer comfort. 


COOL, AIRCONDITIONED 


ALLAN & STARK 


At the Smarter End of Queen Street 


Brisbane 
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AUSTRALIA’S COLONIAL CULTURE WAS VIGOROUS, 
BUT WHAT’S HAPPENING IN AUSTRALIA TODAY? 


Between 1830 and 1860 Australia was in 
a cultural ferment. Mechanics’ Institutes, the 
Press, libraries, book-selling and book-reading, 
the campaigns circling around education of the 
people, forthright views on religion, the estab- 
lishment in Sydney of the first university; these 
were the things, and the conflicts, which enlivened 
the minds of Australians as they bustled about 
evolving their own kind of culture. It was not 
always a placid business! 


In these years fascinating, larger-than-life 
men had their heyday, stamping their highly 
debatable ideas upon the community: Barzillai 
Quaife, called Australia’s first philosopher; 
John Dunmore Lang, a_ multi-dimensional 
character; John Woolley, not content to be a 
one-controversy man; W. C. Wentworth, a 
politician who made original, if not entirely 
acceptable, suggestions. 


These men, and many others worth remem- 
bering who have in the past tended to be over- 
looked, George Nadel brings to light, setting 
forth what they did towards Australia’s cultural 
development in a period of growing nationalism 
in Australia’s Colonial Culture: Ideas, Men and 
Institutions in Mid-Nineteenth Century Eastern 
Australia (30/-; F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne), 
to which C. Hartley Grattan has contributed 
the foreword. 


George Nadel, an Australian, is a former 
research scholar at the Australian National 
University. At present he is lecturing in Aus- 
tralian and Pacific History at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Australia’s Colonial Culture is the first 
account to be published on Australia’s colonial 
intellectual life, so alien to us today. 


We may wonder, in this era of television, 
radio, widely circulated newspapers, colour 
magazines, and a deluge of films, how the 
more studious of our forefathers spent their 
leisure. More than anything, they liked learning 
from lectures on every subject under the sun, 


and phrenology was quite a craze; they read 
voraciously of, to us, strange works; they 
delighted to gather communally for games of 
chess; they met in bookshops, to browse though 
not always to buy, for interminable, animated 
discussions on matters of interest, frivolous or 
important. 


All this is what George Nadel has in his 
book presented so vividly, spicing his narrative 
with graphic descriptions of our forebears and 
their vigorous quest for enlightenment which 
was frequently bogged in trouble or brightened 
with merriment. 


Is this kind of historical research worth 
publishing? The publisher certainly thought 
so; C. Hartley Grattan was pleased to lend 
his name to it; and some reviewers in influential 
newspapers have found it exciting. 


But far too many Australians, including 
librarians, while deploring the dearth of Aus- 
tralian books, are not willing to give more than 
lip-service to the Australian books that are 


published. 


The solution is simple: If you as an Aus- 
tralian think an Australian book worthwhile, 
buy it—for yourself or, if you buy for others, 
for your institution. 


The publication of those Australian books 
which add to our cultural and literary heritage 
and lighten up dusty corners of our history is 
still a risky and, as a rule, unprofitable under- 
taking. It need not be so. The free libraries 
in the municipalities, in the schools, and in 
other institutions throughout the Commonwealth 
have already the power and the responsibility 
to ensure that the channels which carry the 
trickle of good Australian books does not 
become blocked. If they each bought one copy 
of books like Australia’s Colonial Culture Aus- 
tralian book publishers could plan and hope for 
better things all round, and Australian books 
would be as ubiquitous as Enid Blytons are 


today. 


This advertisement is inserted by F. W. Cheshire Pty. Lid., 
338 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


Vil 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
WEAPONS RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT 
| SALISBURY, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for a position of 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN 


Salary: Male, £1,403-£1,583; Female, £1,236-£1,416. 


Duties: Responsible for organisation, stafing and administration of a large technical 
library and branch libraries, handling technical and scientific reports, books and 
periodicals and providing a technical information service. 


Qualifications: Appropriate university degree, together with experience in library manage- 
ment. Applicants must be fully qualified members of the Library Association of 


Australia or its equivalent. 
Conditions: Assistance will be given in obtaining housing accommodation. 


Applications: Controller, Weapons Research Establishment, Box 1424H, G.P.O., 
Adelaide, by 31st October, 1957. 


— 


A New Edition 


STEEL SQUARE ROOFING : 
Theory and Practice 


By Alex Smith, F.B.I.C.C. 


This comprehensive, well illustrated manual is of value to both the apprentice and the 
advanced carpenter. The author's aim has been to demonstrate the geometrical principle 
‘on which a required bevel depends, illustrate this thoroughly and then show by sketch 
and photograph how the simplification is effected and applied. 


Chapters on the Roofer’s Notebook, Reading the Square, Setting Out Away from the 
_ Job, and two sections showing the steel square in photographs, together with the large 
diagrams printed in two colours, make this an outstanding contribution to the literature 
of carpentry. 


Cr. 4to, 130 pages, 94 illustrations. Price 30/- 


ROBERTSON & MULLENS LTD. 


107-113 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne 
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Human beings are like some animal 
beings. They collect almost for the sake of 
collecting, or to make sets or series of things 
complete, merely to be able to say they are 
complete. Librarians show this tendency 
when they go to far more trouble and 
expense to get one missing issue of a 
periodical than the issue is worth on any 
count, though their excuse may be that 
there is more rejoicing over the lost lamb 
found than over all those safe in the fold. 
Some collectors rejoice in exclusive pos- 
session, like dogs with bones in mangers. 
Some do not collect things for their 
intended use, and collection sometimes 
defeats intended use and circulation. Things 
are often collected for incidental or acci- 
dental features, such as perforations in 
postage stamps, and errors in their printing. 
And books are amongst the things which 
have been collected for incidental and 
accidental features, but still often to the 
ultimate benefit of the users of libraries. 
Even when collectors or their inheritors 
have dispersed their collections, either to 
make money or to give others the pleasure 
of collecting, they have helped to preserve 
rare books for the inevitable day when by 
purchase or gift they come to rest in 
impersonal collections. And many libraries 
have originated in the generous gifts of 
collections by their collectors, often with 
endowments to enable collection to be 
carried on. 

Books may be collected for such an 
incidental feature as their binding, which 
is also accidental in the logical sense, 
because whilst the leaves of books must be 
held together in some way they are not all 
bound, or even cased, or boxed or wrapped, 
in the bibliographical senses of these terms. 
Still, a collection of books for their bindings 
serves the useful purpose of illustrating 
binding. But this is not the use of books. 
They are not composed, then written or 
printed on papyrus or parchment or paper, 
to show how they may be rolled into a 
scroll, which was what was originally meant 
by volume, or how they may be folded into 
leaves and bound together to make what 
was originally called a codex. The book in 
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any physical form, and even its words are 
means to ends, and although a knowledge 
of the means may be useful to him, a 
librarian is not primarily concerned with 
them as writers and publishers are, unless 
he is in that exceptional library in which 
means have become ends. 


Fortunately it is not easy to make a 
collection of books which will not serve 
some of their intended uses, so that most 
book collectors serve a useful purpose, and 
most of them have some interest in use, 
though they may collect more books than 
they can use, than they can ever read. In 
fact the less they read and the more they 
collect the more useful they may be, just as 
the less librarians read, and the less they 
know of knowledge, and the more they 
know of where to find it the more useful 
they are. The librarian collects what he 
does not read, but he collects for use, as 
the servant or agent of users, and he 
organises for use. The methods of organis- 
ation were, at least in modern times, 
developed not by collectors but first by 
book-sellers who organised to sell, and then 
by librarians. Hardly a collector who was 
not also a dealer did much to develop the 
techniques of bibliography, cataloguing and 
classifying. Brunet in France and Lowndes 
in England are the outstanding examples 
of men who engaged in_ bibliography 
because they were brought up in and 
engaged in the book trade, especially the 
second hand trade which is of course the 
trade mainly serving collectors. 


What libraries do to acquire books and 
then to bring them into use they have lately 
called processing, for want of a better word. 
It is not a good one for a series of opera- 
tions of which only the minor one of putting 
classification and marks of ownership on the 
books are a processing of the book itself. 
It is a newer term to which older librarians 
have hardly become used, but it is not 
uglier and not less self-explanatory than 
accessioning, which is now older than the 
oldest living librarian, as the name of the 
process of recording the acquisition of a 
book, its source, price if any, and date of 
ordering and receiving. This is third in the 
procession of processes if we count selecting 
and ordering as one and two, and we are 
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lucky that the general term is not pro- 
cessioning. 

There is said to be little in names, but 
the mystery of their names often gives 
things an importance they would not other- 
wise have. Accessioning and an accession 
book with accession numbers seem to loom 
larger for amateurs and outsiders of 
librarianship than anything else in the busi- 
ness, except perhaps what they often call 
cataloguing by Dewey, even when it is only 
the books on the shelves which are classified 
by Deweys’ decimal classification, when the 
catalogue or index of the books by their 
subjects is not classified but is of the alpha- 
betical or dictionary kind. It is difficult to 
persuade people, and impossible to persuade 
accountants and auditors, that books need 
not, like kings and queens, be given a 
number on their accession and enrolled in 
numerical order. For them librarianship 
seems to be only another kind of 1066 
and all that. Or perhaps it is an uncon- 
scious tribute to the royalty of books. 

What follows accessioning, with or with- 
out numbers, is much more important. 
One is only a recording of possession, the 
other is the recording and processing of 
books which indicates them for use. It 
includes their classifying by Dewey’s decimal 
classification, or by one of the later schemes, 
each of which is supposed to be an improve- 
ment on Dewey’s and the rest, and in turn 
a final solution of all the problems of classi- 
fication. And it includes their cataloguing, 
by author and/or title, which includes their 
description according to a fairly complicated 
code of rules, and their cataloguing by sub- 
jects, represented by subject names in 
alphabetical order, or by numbers for them 
in groupings and orderings of subjects by 
subject which are called classifications. 


This business of classifying and cata- 
loguing is the central, the essential mystery 
of librarianship. It is a process which, even 
if I were not sworn not to divulge it to 
the uninitiated, I cannot summarize, précis, 
epitomize, digest or abstract, for reasons 
which ought to be obvious to the layman 
but are not. The essential reason is that 
it is the central mystery of a mystery or 
trade. 

In the last twenty years of great library 
expansion in Australia I have frequently 
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been asked for advice about setting up a 
library, and more particularly about “putting 
in a system” of cataloguing and/or classi- 
fying. This request has come especially 
from executives and experts in industry 
and commerce, who manufacture, sell and 
buy systems which are put in, and there- 
after work, merely at the dropping of a hat 
or the pressing of a button. Each of these 
executives and experts had his own mystery 
and his own stories of amateurs who fell 
flat on their faces because they attempted 
his mystery without his training and his 
experience. Each came to me as a master 
of a mystery, who would know, who would 
tell them, or one of their typists, who had 
spent at least six months learning her trade, 
all about mine, all about cataloguing and 
classifying, how to put in and operate a 
system for the complete control of a field of 
technical literature, in five minutes. 


I became terse and terser. I asked if 
they asked mathematicians or doctors or 
engineers to teach their typists a system 
of mathematics or medicine or engineering 
in five minutes, or hours, or days, or years. 
I said there wasn’t much in librarianship, 
apart from a university education, which 
was a desirable foundation, no more than 
required about a year’s full-time study and 
about five years’ adult experience, that this 
combination, of a degree, a year’s full-time 
study, and five years’ adult experience made 
a librarian, and without one it wasn’t pos- 
sible to have a library, any more than with 
a heap of bricks but no builder it isn’t pos- 
sible to have a house. Some of them were 
hurt and incredulous; they had meant only 
to be kind and considerate, but they felt 
that there is a limit to hypocrisy, in both 
giver and receiver. 


I have drunk delight of battle with my 
peers, far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy; something has been attempted, some- 
thing done, we may not yet have earned a 
night’s repose, but say not the struggle 
naught availeth. Through twenty years of 
campaigning, of conducting library schools 
or classes, of propaganda through library 
boards and library associations, wide accept- 
ance has been gained for the proposition 
that librarianship is a profession, or sub- 
profession, more or less on the level of 
occupational therapy, or pharmacy, or 
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nursing. Recently I was asked by a weekly 
magazine for pictures of young girls doing 
library work; the pictures were to be used 
in a series of articles on careers, in which 
librarianship, nursing, and hairdressing were 
to be presented together. My hair stood on 
end, but there are still people—educated 
people—with their own professions who 
come into large reference libraries, even 
use their catalogues, and their reference and 
research services, and still express surprise 
that there are examinations, certificates, 
schools in librarianship, and even books on 
it. There are even trustees of libraries 
and members of library boards and com- 
mittees amongst them; of these I have only 
known one or two who seriously read books 
on libraries and library services, and known 
some who, when a bookcase in their meeting 
room was filled with books on what we are 
pleased to call library economy, asked that 
they be replaced with interesting books. I 
would like to think the reason was more 
that they thought that librarianship should 
be left to librarians than that they thought 
there is nothing in it really that could not 
be sufficiently understood by a literary 
gentleman or scholar not otherwise employed 
or employable. 


Within librarianship cataloguing, includ- 
ing classifying, has been made too much of a 
mystery or too much of a specialization, 
about which it is supposed those who 
specialize in other branches, and especially 
those who administer libraries, cannot or 
need not know much. [ think that in all 
but the largest libraries the librarian in 
charge should be his own head cataloguer 
and that in the largest he can and should 
have a participating interest in both cata- 
loguing policy and method. It is a large 
library indeed in which administration and 
book selection need take up more than half 
the day, and whilst administering the 
largest in New South Wales, a large one 
even by world standards, with assistance 
from others whom I think should have 
experience in administration. I have found 
it possible to take an interest in, and an 
actual part in cataloguing, especially on the 
subject side, as well as in book selection, 
and to some extent in reference work. And 
whilst never being a head cataloguer I have 
even written a book on information indexing 
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and subject cataloguing, but not in the hours 
of labour for which I am paid. 


Librarians themselves have also called 
cataloguing a routine, as though it were on 
a level with the stamping of books and the 
mere recording of loans. They have also 
called it a technique, with the suggestion 
that whilst somewhat superior to a routine 
it still consists of skills which can be 
acquired and applied mechanically. The 
question can hardly be argued here, but 
whether it is the mystery, the esoteric, meta- 
physical mystery on the classification side 
which some acclaimed authorities, such as 
Bliss and Ranganathan, have asserted it to 
be, or a technique or a mere routine, it and 
reference work are, I suggest, I assert, the 
indication of books and information in them 
which gives librarianship its professional 
peculiarity, because there is little else in 
librarianship that cannot be done by anyone 
with some pretension to education and 
scholarship, and a little special study and 
experience. And classifying and cataloguing 
are fundamentally more important than 
reference work and need more special know- 
ledge and experience. 


Assistance to readers by way of reference 
work and bibliographical research is impor- 
tant as being part of the business of indica- 
tion that makes a librarian something more 
than a collector. But what are called 
reference and bibliographical tools, such as 
indexes to periodicals and encyclopaedias, 
are easier to use than they are to make, and 
their making is the cataloguing, classifying, 
and indexing of information and literature. 
There is, I suggest, more difficulty of an 
intellectual kind in making them well than 
in using them, though in fact some of them 
are ill made and more difficult in effective 
use than they could have been in their 
slipshod making. This is one of the results 
of the idea that the indication processes are 
a routine, or at best a technique, which can 
be left to the less ambitious, the less able, 
even the less educated, of the idea that cata- 
loguing problems have been solved, whereas 
my own view is that whilst they were close 
to solution three-quarters of a century ago, 
by Cutter and Dewey, and by Hulme and 
Kaiser about half a century ago, they have 
since been confused by the learned doctors, 
the frustrated philosophers and mathe- 
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We can only 
hope that confusion is temporary and that 
attempts such as my own to confound the 
bibliosophists do not confound the confusion. 

In this respect, in what I suggest is its 
essence, librarianship is an ideal rather than 
a reality, in its infancy or adolescence 


maticians turned librarian. 


rather than its maturity. As a science or 
scientific method it is in its astrological or 
alchemical period, with at least as much 
pseudoscience in its theory as true science, 
pseudoscience from which, fortunately, most 
of its rule of thumb practice has been saved 
by the irrelevancy of the theory, with its 
latest developments in the jargon, the facets, 
phases and foci of Ranganathan. And even 
when librarianship has found a truly scien- 
tific solution of its problems of indication it 
will not have a foolproof, press-the-button 
system; it will not be automated by some 
mechanical so-called brain. It will still 
require brains, just as the so-called mechani- 
cal brains, the digital computers and so on, 
require brains to make them work. 


In the order of the practice of librarian- 
ship, in the procession of its processes, cir- 
culation comes last for the book, but may 
come first for the aspiring librarian, because 
it is least in importance and in the capacity 
and experience it requires, even when the 
dividing line between it and indication is 
pushed back somewhat so that it may 
include readers advising and counselling as 
distinct from reference work. Books have 
to be collected before they can be indicated, 
but then they must be indicated before they 
can be circulated, and, I suggest, it takes 
more than ability to point out than it does 
to hand out. 


Circulation may be no more than the 
recording of loans and returns, which we 
call charging and discharging, and have 
done’ by junior librarians, merely to give 
them experience in handling books or 
because in some conditions it can hardly be 
separated from reference work and assist- 
ance to readers, or which we give to clerical 
workers at what we call a charging desk. 
When it is no more than loan recording 
there is less in it than there is in the hiring 
out and taking back of fancy dress costumes. 
But if it includes readers advising and pro- 
motion of circulation, the invention of 
slogans, such as “knowledge is power and 
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books are knowledge”, then it may be some- 
thing more. 


The promoter of circulation is a promoter 
of reading, though all that is circulated is 
not read, all that is read is not of good 
quality, and the circulation figures of 
lending libraries may have to be written 
down as measures of both quantity and 
quality in reading. And all the librarian 
can do to promote reading is, as it has been 
called, remedial. 


It remedies, or tries to remedy, the defects 
of education, which are the mere lack of it, 
and defects in teaching the primary and 
secondary level. It is not always realized 
that he who can read and does not is no 
better off than he who cannot. Some 
methods of inculcating a love of books 
destroy the very desire to read. Some 
methods of teaching the mere mechanics of 
reading do not secure an ability to read 
effectively, to read for comprehension or 
meaning, in relation to personal needs and 
personal interests and purposes, which 
despite all efforts may never include a love 
of books and literature for their own sake, 
but may include a firm resolve to know the 
best method of starting a motor car without 
an ignition key. And as prevention is better 
than cure, so successful teaching of the use 
and need of reading is better than any 
remedy for its failure, and promotion of 
reading, and so of circulation, should be 
done and is done by teaching and education, 
which is not part of the librarian’s more 
humble business, just as medical diagnosis 
and prescription are not part of the pharma- 
ceutical chemist’s more humble business. 
Both he and the librarian do include some 
prescription in their work, but they can 
hardly take over that of the doctor and the 
educator. 

In the school, through the school library, 
the school librarian can co-operate with and 
help the teacher in promoting the full use 
of books, not only for recreation, not only 
for the stimulation of the imagination, and 
for aesthetic experience, but also for infor- 
mation. But he or she does this by being 
a teacher, by being gifted, trained and 
experienced in another profession besides 
that of librarianship. And I think the 
children’s librarian in libraries for children 
which are not school libraries has a similar 
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opportunity. But with the adult and even 
the adolescent what can be done to promote 
effective circulation by the librarian, how- 
ever dually or trebly qualified he might be, 
not only as librarian and teacher, but also 
in the profession of advertising and public 
relations, is, | think, comparatively little 
and only remedial. He does his best, and 
what he is supposed and qualified to do, 
by collection and indication. Beyond that 
he can do little more, comparatively, than 
the cook who, having cooked a meal, cries 
come and get it, as he bangs his biggest 
spoon on his biggest saucepan lid. He can 
do something to make his food appetizing, 
but he does not make either the need or the 
appetite for it, and though he may digest 
it in one sense it is the reader who must 
finally digest it in another and more 
important sense. 

It is the librarian’s business and his pro- 
fession to make books available, and the 
inspiration, recreation and information, the 
facts, philosophies and arts, the education, 
science and culture which are in them. And 
in this lies his professional ethic. Some 
seem to think that even in a general as 
opposed to a special library he has a special 
duty towards some more than others of the 
classes or categories of the content and 
purposes of books, for example to philos- 
ophies more than to facts, to inspiration 
more than information, to culture more than 
science, even to aesthetics more than ethics, 
to the beautiful more than the true and 
good. But even in a general library I do 
not think it is part of his more humble 
business to be a valuer of values; he is not 
a poet or prophet or philosopher, not even 
teacher, even with a small initial letter. 
It is his business to make easily obtainable 
whatever is wanted which is good in its 
own way, without hindrance, delay or denial. 
But even this he can only do within limits 
just because he serves values rather than 
determines them. 


His professional ethic is within a wider 
ethic, determined by a larger scale of 
values, as all professional ethics are. There 
have been professional pretensions that he 
has a right or duty to override prohibitions 
and censorships, in politics, in religion, in 
morals, in literature. In a public library in 
a liberal, free-thinking society he has his 
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widest range, his greatest right, duty and 
opportunity to serve liberty in reading, 
which some may think extends to licence, 
but even in such a society there are taboos 
and laws which he must obey, or if he dis- 
obeys them, do so in his right and con- 
science, not as a mere librarian, but as a 
citizen and a human being. 

It was the liberal society and social ethic 
which created the public library as it works 
in countries in which toleration of minority 
opinion, and even of what is generally con- 
sidered to be intolerable error, is an accepted 
principle, and the tolerant librarian is him- 
self effect, not cause. In other societies he 
may be obliged, and feel himself properly 
obliged, to be less tolerant of minority 
opinion and of what a dominant church or 
political party may consider to be beyond 
the pale or over the fence. But within the 
system of fundamental values in which and 
with which he has to work as librarian, 
and whatever his personal and private 
opinions, his religious, political, moral, cul- 
tural affiliations, he must not deny or delay, 
and he must forever improve and practice 
his methods of collection, indication and 
circulation so as to reduce denial and delay 
in the provision of the things of which 
books are only the vehicles. That, the for- 
swearing of denial and delay, is the pro- 
fession of medicine, of law, of education, 
and of religion, and it is the profession of 
librarianship. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES 


Closed for Stocktaking from 6th to 
27th January, 1958 


The Public Library of New South Wales, 
including the General Reference Depart- 
ment, the Mitchell Library, the Circulation 
Department, and all its other collections and 
departments, will be closed for stocktaking 
from 6th to 27th January, 1958, inclusive. 

All books on inter-library loan, or on 
loan from the Country Reference Section, 
will be recalled prior to that date, and no 
loans will be made then until February. 

Librarians may be interested to give pub- 
licity to this within their institutions to 
enable readers to plan their January studies 
and research accordingly. 
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The State Library of Western Australia 


By F. A. Swarr, B.A., F.L.A. 
State Librarian: Western Australia 


On Ist December, 1955, the Library 
Board of Western Australia, which had 
hitherto been concerned with the develop- 
ment of a State-wide lending library service, 
became additionally responsible for the 
former Public Library of Western Aus- 
tralia, renamed the State Library. That 
institution was partially rebuilt and wholly 
reorganized in the next twelve months. As 
its policy and methods differ in some ways 
from those in use in other States, the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest. 


The Library Service of Western Aus- 
tralia is a joint enterprise between local 
authorities on the one hand and the State 
Government, through the agency of the 
Library Board, on the other. Local 
authorities provide the accommodation and 
staffing of their local public libraries, and 
the Board the books, central cataloguing, 
and inter-library loan services. The Board 
has a location file showing the whereabouts 
of every non-fiction volume, so that any 
book from the whole non-fiction stock of 
the service is available at every library on 
request. In view of the size of Western 
Australia (a million square miles) it had 
been the Board’s policy from the beginning 
to provide for the lending service not only 
the type of book usually to be found in a 
lending library but also many which would 
normally be regarded as reference books. 
Indeed at the time of the amalgamation the 
Boatd’s stock in several subject areas, 
notably the Dewey 600s, was better than 
that of the Public Library. The more 
advanced and specialized of these books, 
which were unsuitable for local library 
stocks, particularly in small country libraries, 
were kept at headquarters for the Request 
and Information Service. When the amal- 
gamation took place it was obvious that they 
would be more useful in the State Library, 
where they would be available directly to 
readers for reference than in the closed 
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access headquarters a mile and a half away. 
But it was equally clear that they must still 
serve the purpose for which they were 
originally bought—loan to country libraries 
for home reading. 

There are many books of which one copy 
is sufficent to meet all likely demand in 
Western Australia. Some of these single 
copies may spend their lives peregrinating 
round local public libraries ; others would be 
more appropriately placed in the State 
Library. Since those in circulation stock are 
available on request at any library, there is 
no rational reason why those others which 
are placed in State Library stock should not 
be likewise available. A student in the 
country is just as important as a person 
as one in the metropolitan area, and his 
taxes support the State Library equally 
with those of the metropolitan residents. 

The Board therefore adopted two prin- 
ciples : 

(a) the State Library should be integ- 
rated into the Library Service of 
Western Australia and not be 
administered as a_ separate and 
parallel service ; 

(b) the State Library should effectively 
serve the whole State and not merely 
the metropolitan area. 

From these principles 
decisions were derived: 


(a) the bookstock of the whole service 
should be treated as one unit, and 
not as a reference element and a 
lending element ; 

(b) books should be allocated to circula- 
tion stock or State Library stock in 
accordance with their likely pre- 
dominant use but should be available 
on request at any library. Thus, for 
example, farming is a country 
occupation, secondary industry is 
concentrated in the metropolitan 
area: the advanced books on agricul- 
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ture go mainly to circulation stock 
and are available on request at the 
State Library; those on secondary 
industry go to the State Library and 
are available at lending libraries on 
request ; 

the books in the stock of the State 
Library should be mainly those too 
advanced or too specialized to be 
suitable for public library stocks, and 
duplication of titles in the two stocks 
should be kept to a_ reasonable 
minimum. 


(c) 


The essence of reference service is per- 
sonal assistance to readers by librarians 
skilled in the literature and bibliography of 
particular subjects. The mere supply of 
nominated books to be read on the premises 
is not reference but reading room service. 
Due to advances in education, the reference 
library user of today is more specialized in 
his needs than in the past. The man who 
wants to know the magnetic permeability 
of chrome-nickel steel is unlikely to be best 
served by a librarian whose principal 
interest and skill is in local history or the 
fine arts. Specialist demand needs specialist 
service. 

Therefore the Board decided to split the 
State Library into six separate operational 
units, each devoted to a particular type of 
demand and each having its own bookstock 
and staff. The main advantage of this 
subject division is that it enables a better 
quality of service to be given, but it offers 
the secondary advantage of enabling a 
reader to find what he wants more quickly 
and easily. 

The following four libraries and two 
centres were established: the J. S. Battye 
Library of West Australian History (by 
the staff of which the State Archives are 
also managed) ; the libraries of: Business, 
Science and Technology ; Literature and the 
Arts; and Social Sciences, Philosophy and 
Religion; the Information Centre and the 
Bibliographical Centre. 

The scope of these libraries and centres 
is set out in the annual reports of the 
Board for 1955-6 and 1956-7, which are 
available in all State and _ university 
libraries, and of which further copies may 
be had on request. 
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Since reference service is personal service, 
it follows that skilled librarians must be 
actually situated in each library at all times 
when the library is open to the public. At 
least one staff member is always on duty in 
each library and in the Information Centre. 
The Bibliographical Centre is separately 
manned from 9 to 5.30, but after 5.30 and 
at week-ends the two centres, which are 
close together, share the one staff. 

The librarian of each library and centre 
is responsible for his own book selection 
and stock maintenance (subject to the 
general jurisdiction of the Chief Assistant 
Librarian for the provision and maintenance 
of the bookstock for the whole service) ; for 
examining the catalogue entries for his 
books before the cards are printed, and sug- 
gesting to the Chief Cataloguer any addition 
or variation of subject entry, etc.; and for 
dealing with all enquiries within his subject 
field, including the answering of postal 
enquiries in his own name. 

To achieve coordination of effort and 
practice and to enable any ideas for the 
improvement of the service generally to be 
discussed, meetings of all qualified staff 
with the State Librarian are held from time 
to time as occasion warrants. The decisions 
of these meetings are duplicated and dis- 
tributed to all concerned. When the subject 
is appropriate one or more of the heads of 
headquarters sections are also invited to 
attend. Similar meetings of headquarters 
heads of sections are also held, but these 
tend to be more informal and ad hoc. 


Bad communications and lack of informa- 
tion are the bugbear of all organizations. In 
an endeavour to keep everyone in the picture 
two further devices are used. A Newsletter 
is published every two months and circu- 
lated to all staff and to all local libraries. 
Secondly, a carbon copy of every letter 
(except personal or confidential) written by 
the State Librarian or anyone else is cir- 
culated to all heads of sections and to the 
two senior librarians in the State Library. 
These carbons serve to let all senior staff 
know everything that is going on in the 
whole service. 

Efficient public service is impossible with- 
out efficient behind the scenes organization. 
To this end virtually the whole stock of the 
library was moved last year to achieve one 
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logical stack sequence and the six open 
access units. The stack is kept in one 
sequence in Dewey order, and each library 
is responsible for its own divisions. A great 
deal of work is still required to organize a 
vast collection of unbound and unclassified 
material which occupies much of the top 
floor of the building. A start has been made 
on the abolition of the old handwritten 
Public Library catalogue and the trans- 
ference of entries onto standard cards in 
standard form. All book ordering, acces- 
sioning and cataloguing for the State 
Library has been taken over by the Head- 
quarters Accessions and Catalogue Sections, 
and all administrative matters by Adminis- 
tration Section. 


Requests for books on interloan received 
from associated public libraries are handled 
initially by the Bibliographical Centre. Sub- 
ject requests are passed straight to the sub- 
ject library concerned, which is responsible 
for indicating the best book to meet the 
request and so, in effect, turning it into an 
author request. Author requests are 
checked in the catalogues. If the title 
fequired is in circulation stock, the request 
is passed to Circulation Section, who 
arrange for the book to be supplied. If the 
title is only in State Library stock, the 
request is passed to the librarian of the 
subject library concerned, who decides 
whether he is willing to lend the book or 
not. If he is unwilling to lend, and the 
book is in print, one or more further copies 
are normally ordered for circulation stock ; 
if the book is out of print and therefore 
there is no means of satisfying the request 
other than by loan of the State Library 
copy, and the subject librarian is‘ still 
unwilling, the request is referred to the 
State Librarian. Normally, subject librarians 
lend without question unless there is a con- 
siderable known demand for the book at 
the time. It is part of the Board’s basic 
policy on all matters that justice shall not 
only be done but shall clearly be seen to be 
done to the country areas. Thus if a 
country library asks for a book for one 
university extramural student which is cur- 
rently being used by several metropolitan 
students, and it is impossible to obtain 
another copy, the book is usually sent to the 
country library. The justification of this 
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policy is that the country student is inevit- 
ably handicapped by his inability to attend 
the University and has no other source of 
books, whereas the metropolitan student can 
use the University Library or may be able 
to find the information he wants from some 
other source. 

Sometimes it is possible to meet a request 
by a photo copy and so avoid an inconveni- 
ent loan. In such a case the copy is supplied 
without charge, on loan, to the library 
concerned, but the reader may, if he wishes, 
purchase it at the normal rates. 

When a reference enquiry is received 
from a country library it is often possible 
to find the necessary source material and 
send it to the library concerned. If that 
is not possible and always when an enquiry 
is received from a country district where a 
library has not yet been established, the 
State Library accepts the duty of doing the 
necessary search and study to provide the 
enquirer with his answer by letter. Again 
photo copies are used when more economical. 

The normal photo copy service for users 
of the library operates at all times when 
the library is open. Every member of the 
staff has been trained to use the equipment. 

By these means the State Library is 
enabled to function as a normal reference 
library for the use of those who can con- 
veniently come to it, as a powerful strategic 
reserve for the lending libraries, and as an 
information agency for all residents of the 
State, whether they live in an area served 
by a public library or not. It does, there- 
fore, serve the whole State, as its name 
implies, and not merely the metropolitan 
area, 


EIGHTH CONFERENCE 
Proceedings 


Proceedings of the 
held in 


The 
Eighth Conference, 


Brisbane in August, 1955, are 


now available from the Regis- 
trar at 30/-. 

The Proceedings of earlier 
conferences are also available, 
1940-1947 inclusive, at 10/-, 
1951 at £1. 
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Teachers’ College Libraries in South 


Australia 


By Joan H. Suaw, B.A., 
Librarian of Adelaide Teachers College 


Teacher training began in South Aus- 
tralia in 1876 under the administration of 
the Education Department. From 1900 to 
1920 it was undertaken by the University 
where the University Training College was 
established, and in 1921 once again came 
under the administration of the Education 
Department. From this time the College 
has been known as the Adelaide Teachers 
College. It was housed temporarily in 
premises near the University and in 1927 
moved to a new building in Kintore Avenue, 
also near the University. 


This year a new college has been estab- 
lished at Wattle Park, a suburb 5 miles 
from Adelaide. Wattle Park Teachers 
College has an enrolment of 345 students in 
a full time course in Primary Education, in 
a special course in Woodwork and Sheet 
Metal Work and in one year courses in 
Primary and Infant Education, Secondary 
Education and in_ special courses in 
Domestic Science, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion and Art. 


When Adelaide Teachers College was 
built in 1927 provision was made for a 
library to accommodate 50 students. This 
has long been inadequate for a steadily 
increasing student enrolment which last 
year was 725. The students have made 
extensive use of the Barr Smith Library 
and the Public Library. 


The reading room of the new library at 
Wattle Park Teachers College will accom- 
modate 100 students and has adequate book 
stack, an aids room, a work room and an 
office. Considerable extensions to Adelaide 
Teachers College are planned and plans for 
the library include adequate reading room 
and book stack, a periodical room and an 
aids department. 
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Prior to 1947 the library was organized 
by the Registrar of the College. A librarian 
Miss Gwen Fulton was then appointed full 
time, and in 1951 Miss Ann Milne, lecturer 
in Infant Education, gave part time assis- 
tance until 1954 when a library assistant 
was appointed. Considerable assistance has 
been given voluntarily by student assistants 
who also raise money for equipment and 
amenities for the library. 

There are 7,700 books in the library 
mainly for academic and _ professional 
courses. Books for general reading have 
been donated by the Savings Bank of South 
Australia in recognition of services given 
by teachers in connection with school bank- 
ing. The library takes 70 periodicals which 
are circulated among members of staff. 
Books and periodicals are available on loan 
to staff, students and teachers. 

The Aids Room is an important feature 
of the library. It houses pictures and film- 
strips which are used by students when 
practice teaching. The aids are catalogued 
and arranged alphabetically in large card- 
board envelopes which are shelved hori- 
zontally. The Aids Room has two functions, 
the provision of teaching aids and infor- 
mation for the topic to be taught and 
guidance in the effective use of these. 
Members of staff give assistance in the 
Aids Room which is mostly used from 4 to 
5.30 in the afternoons when students who 
are practice teaching come in to the college 
for assistance in lesson preparation. 

At the beginning of the year lectures on 
the use of the library are given to incoming 
students. Lectures on the school library 
are given to outgoing students at the end 
of the year. Last year a twelve-hour course 
on the school library was given to a group 
of 21 students as part of a student activity 
programme. 
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An Award for New South Wales 


Municipal Librarians—Some Problems 


By Tuomas, B.A., LL.B. 


For the past two to three years the Local 
Government Association, the Federated 
Municipal and Shire Employees’ Union and 
representatives of Municipal Librarians 
have been endeavouring to hammer out an 
award or agreement to cover librarians 
and library assistants working in libraries 
operating under the Library Act, 1939. 
During the long discussions, proposals and 
counter-proposals, basic differences in view- 
point have been revealed which at the time 
of writing this article have not been 
resolved. 

It is not proposed here to disssect the 
claim or to discuss rates of pay, but to 
point out some of the background problems 
involved in this determination. These prob- 
lems are bound up with the existing library 
scene in New South Wales, library finance, 
qualifications of library staff, the nature of 
the work performed and services rendered 
by municipal librarians and library assis- 
tants, equal pay, incentive payments and 
status of librarians. 


The Municipal Library Scene in New 
South Wales 

Though the Library Act was passed in 
1939, development has been almost exclu- 
sively in the post-war era. From 1944 
onwards, expansion of services has been 
rapid. Though the largest libraries exist 
in the Sydney, Newcastle and Wollongong 
areas, the most striking growth has been in 
the country municipalities and shires, where 
small units operate singly or are grouped 
in regional systems. 

This rapid growth, whilst commendable, 
has meant great variation in the type and 
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quality of library service offered to the 
public. Apart from meagre finance, the 
main cause of uneven standards has been 
the lack of trained and experienced library 
staff. To some extent trained staff has been 
lacking because of the inadequate salaries 
offered. These salaries stem from inadequate 
finance, lack of appreciation of standards of 
service required on the part of employing 
councils, and the absence of an award. 
Ever since some councils have been offering 
better salaries and an award has been “in 
the air’ more employees have taken the 
trouble to become qualified, but the supply 
of adequately trained personnel still lags 
behind demand, particularly in country 
areas, where accommodation difficulties also 
exist. 


Where inexperienced juniors or com- 
pletely untrained persons have been 
appointed to take charge of and organize 
library services, not only have they been 
given an unenviable task but, in some cases, 
the local service and, indeed, the whole 
public library movement has tended to 
suffer thereby. 


Naturally, when an award came to be 
discussed, the very wide variations in age, 
competence, experience and qualifications of 
the librarians in charge of existing muni- 
cipal libraries presented a _ considerable 
obstacle to the solution of equitable salary 
rating. 

The Union and librarians suggested that 
rates for librarians in charge should, in 
conformity with English local government 
and other overseas practice, be based on the 
size of the population served by the library 
and that rates of pay should apply to 
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qualified librarians with variations for those 
not professionally qualified but appointed to 
do the job. This payment on a population 
basis was at once rejected by the Local 
Government Association and the present 
is a percentage of the amount expended on 
library service per annum, plus an incentive 
payment based on book circulation. 


Library Finance 

The Library Act was passed in 1939 and 
the minimum expenditure then thought 
proper for adequate library service is quite 
absurd in this day and age, but no radical 
change in the method of financing libraries 
has yet taken place. 

The Government subsidy has indeed been 
increased once, so that, in broad terms, it 
is now at the rate of one shilling and six- 
pence per head of population. To qualify 
for this subsidy, a council must spend at 
least an equivalent amount. Thus it can 
be said that three shillings per head of popu- 
lation is all that a council is required to 
spend per annum on its library service. 
At three shillings per head, a library serving 
a population of 10,000 would have an 
income of £1500. How could new books, 
stationery, costs of administration and 
adequate salaries for trained staff be met 
out of that amount? 

Unfortunately far too many councils have 
in the past regarded this minimum expendi- 
ture as their maximum, with effects on book 
stocks, library service and salaries. Of 
course, many councils now spend consider- 
ably above the minimum, even up to eleven 
shillings per head of population. The 
Library Board considers that eight shillings 
per head is the basic requirement for 
adequate library service under present con- 
ditions. Many councils spend at least half 
this amount but, not unnaturally, expect that 
the subsidy should be on a £ for £ basis. 
The State Government has so far refused to 
bring the subsidy up to present-day require- 
ments. 


Councils therefore have to find more of 
their ratepayers’ funds for library expendi- 
ture, including salary provision, or let the 
service stagnate. 
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Qualifications of Librarians 


Librarians are, or should be, trained pro- 
fessional people of sound general education 
plus specialized training in library skills. 
These skills may be obtained in library 
schools or by in-service training and experi- 
ence in larger library systems. The Library 
Association of Australia is the recognized 
examining body and conducts examinations 
at three levels, two of which mainly concern 
the municipal field. 

The preliminary examination is aimed to 
ensure an introductory knowledge of books, 
libraries and library practice. All library 
assistants should pass this examination. To 
do this, they must have matriculated at a 
recognized university. To enable their 
library staff to sit for the preliminary, 
councils should see that they employ persons 
with the matriculation qualification. 

The Registration Examination, consisting 
of six papers, usually takes about three 
years to complete, and candidates are not 
issued with the Registration Certificate until 
they have had three years’ experience in an 
approved library. Ideally, no one should be 
appointed to take charge of a Council’s 
library service unless they have the Regis- 
tration Certificate, but here the old questions 
of supply and demand of trained people, 
library finance and absence of salary rates 
at a professional level stand in the way of 
an easy solution. Recently new regulations 
under the Library Act, 1939, require 
councils to appoint persons with the Regis- 
tration Certificate or its accepted equivalent 
to take charge of their library services or 
obtain an exemption. 

Rates paid by councils to librarians and 
library assistants were usually based on, or 
allied to, municipal clerical rates. This was 
due to two facts: first, there was no other 
municipal award including rates for female 


staff and, second, there was a_ certain 
amount of clerical routine bound up in 
library techniques. Some councils relied 


wholly on clerical rates, whilst others used 
the clerical rates as a base but add loadings 
for qualifications (library and university). 

A few councils have awards or agree- 
ments which include library staff with their 
other employees, e.g. Cities of Sydney and 
Newcastle. Librarians and librarv assis- 
tants in the N.S.W. Public Service, Univer- 
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sity of Sydney, and C.S.I.R.O., ete. are 
governed by awards and agreements. The 
rates payable in these cases could be applied 
to local government with some modification, 
but there is an apparent reluctance to use 
such comparison in order to arrive at a 
solution. 


Services Rendered in Libraries 

The chief aim of municipal library service 
is to “provide information and_ recreation 
through reading for all ages, to contribute 
to education, especially of adults, to provide 
means of research and through all these to 
enrich the lives of our citizens. This is 
done through books primarily, and at one 
time solely, but also over the years as other 
media have become important educational 
and cultural aids and as the public have 
needed them, through magazines, news- 
papers, maps, picture collections; travel, 
trade and gardening literature; recordings 
of music and speech; films; art and handi- 
craft exhibitions; lectures, discussion 
groups, forums, etc.” 


This sums up what all library services in 
this State aim to provide and do within 
the scope of their area and facilities. To 
carry out these aims, trained personnel with 
a true professional approach are needed. 
The public in a small country town should 
be entitled to expect just as informed and 
skilful and willing a service as those who 
live in metropolitan areas in close proximity 
to libraries and informational centres of all 
kinds. 

The first service, and sometimes the only 
service, to the public is the making of books, 
suitable to all needs and _ tastes, readily 
available on loan. As these books are 
obtained with moneys from taxation 
(Government subsidy) or local rates, they 
should be available without charge. Charges 
for fiction penalize the most deserving 
(pensioners and the like) and cause every- 
one to pay twice for their books. Probably, 
if costs of collection are worked out, it 
would be found that fiction charges are not 
the paying proposition they are supposed 
to be. 

Services to children include co-operation 
with schools and teachers, story hours and 
assistance with choice of reading, essay 
material and project information. 
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Answers can be given to queries from 
the ready reference books in the library. 
Students and apprentices are assisted in 
gaining proficiency in their professions and 
trades. Technical and research enquiries 
can be answered by obtaining suitable 
material for the borrower or putting him 
into contact with the library or institution 
where his requirements can be satisfied. 

Assistance by way of reading lists, book 
loans, etc. can be given to local film 
societies, drama or discussion groups, music 
or debating clubs. The library itself can 
arrange documentary film screenings, 
gramophone record recitals or conduct book 
clubs. 

Advice can be given to readers on suit- 
able reading for recreation or study. Infor- 
mation on all sorts of topics can be made 
available to the home handyman, local 
sporting bodies, business men and_tech- 
nicians. Councillors and council staff can 
be kept supplied with information on town 
planning, garbage disposal, incineration, 
accountancy and the like. 

These are the services but they can only 
be given by trained staff with proper 
facilities at their command. The mere cir- 
culation of large numbers of books, how- 
ever satisfactory to the reader and impres- 
sive as statistics, is but one facet of public 
library service. 

Circulation per head of population has 
been chosen by the Local Government 
Association as the basis for the incentive 
component in the librarian’s salary rate. 
On ethical as well as on_ professional 
grounds this basis has been strenuously 
opposed by the librarians’ representatives. 
In addition it has been contended that the 
computation of just circulation statistics is 
full of practical problems in this stage of 
public library development. It would be 
interesting to see whether this component 
in actual practice would work out in the 
way its sponsors desire. 


Equal Pay 
Librarianship, like teaching, is a profes- 
sion where men and women are engaged on 
the same work. 
It has been stressed that it is not possible 
to grant equal rates of pay, even if all 
parties are willing, because of the differen- 
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tial basic wage. This is, of course, debatable, 
as equal pay exists already in the professions 
and in some occupations; e.g., men and 
women working in milk distribution com- 
panies, or as tram and bus conductors, 
receive the same pay. 

There would seem, in any event, to be 
nothing to prevent the granting of equal 
margins and this may be the solution of the 
problem until equal pay is generally 
accepted. 


Incentives 


Reference has been made above to the 
suggestion of an incentive component in 
the salary to be paid to librarians-in-charge. 
No incentive is mooted for any other 
members of the library staff. 

It is strongly contended that incentives 
are not a desirable component of salaries 
for educational work and service, or, indeed, 
of any salaries for work of a professional 
nature. Teachers are not paid on the size 
of their classes or on examination results, 
or doctors on the number of operations they 
perform. Why should librarians be paid 
on the number of books they can persuade 
people to borrow from the library? Surely 
library service is not just book circulation ; 
surely librarians are not just purveyors of 
books by the dozen! 


Status of Librarians in Local Government 

Municipal librarians are such newcomers 
in the local government field it is difficult 
to fit them into the hierarchy of council 
officers and staff. The fact that juniors 
and part-time workers have sometimes been 
placed in charge of council libraries has 
further complicated matters. 

A third factor, in some instances, has been 
the creation of the Library Committee, com- 
posed either wholly of aldermen or coun- 
cillors or partly of aldermen and partly of 
citizens. The very existence of these com- 
mittees, which appear to act as committees 
of management, has tended to render the 
position of the librarian vis-a-vis other coun- 
cil officers even more anomalous. 

It is, or should be, clear that the librarian 
is the head of a department of council 
activity in the same way as the engineer or 
the health inspector. The librarian is sub- 
ject te the direction of council on policy 


matters and to the town or shire clerk from 
the point of view of administration. The 
librarian should report direct to council in 
the same way as the engineer or health 
inspector does, be present at council meet- 
ings to answer queries or make verbal 
reports and, in general, to take his or her 
place as a responsible officer, albeit a junior 
one. 


Undoubtedly, unsatisfactory rates of pay 
have contributed to the sometimes unrecog- 
nized status of the Librarian within the 
council set-up, but some confusion has also 
been caused through the ignorance of the 
various persons concerned due to the very 
newness of the service. 


Librarians do not wish to assume a false 
importance, but neither do they wish to be 
treated as rather junior clerks on the town 
clerk’s staff. If a librarian, appointed by 
council to take charge of its library service, 
is personally suitable and properly trained, 
then he or she should take due place with 
other council officers, consonant with the 
responsibilities involved. 


An adequate award would do much to 
establish status and remove any anomalies 
still existing. 

It is to be hoped that the various diffi- 
culties referred to in this article will be 
resolved in the not too far distant future. 
There is no immediate or easy answer to 
the problems discussed, but library service 
to the public comparable with that avail- 
able in England, Canada, New Zealand and 
the United States will not be fully possible 
till that answer is found. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The above Association, which was formed 
at a meeting on 16th January, 1957, has 
been registered as a trade union. It was 
formed specifically to cater for those 
working professionally in special libraries 
who might otherwise be forced to join some 
non-professional union. 

Anyone interested in joining is invited to 
contact the Secretary, Miss Betty Malthus, 
at A.W.A. Library (’phone B0233). Sub- 
scription is 15/- per annum. 
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The Undergraduate and the Services 
He Needs’ 


By Beatrice P. Wines, B.A., 
Officer in charge of Reference, Fisher Library, University of Sydney. 


I should like to say at the outset that 
there is no blueprint for service to under- 
graduates. In this as in all library services 
many differing conditions bring about 
different patterns in individual libraries. 
The size of the institution, the layout of 
buildings, the patterns of instruction are all 
determining factors. What is suitable for 
and possible at a small, largely residential 
university is obviously not possible, even if 
it were ideally desirable, at the present-day 
non-residential mammoth university. 

There is no doubt that it is much easier in 
a good library in a small institution to intro- 
duce the student to the book, to lead him to 
form good reading habits, to assist him with 
his set work, to teach him really to use the 
library. It should be easier, also, to keep 
the teaching staff in touch with the library 
and to get their co-operation and help to 
meet the students’ needs. A good library 
staff which is interested and which under- 
stands the problems should be able to create 
ideal conditions for students under such 
circumstances. And they do so. However, 
the general tendency today is not for uni- 
versities to remain small, but to get bigger 
and bigger. Melbourne and Sydney now 
have 8,000 students each and in a very short 
time will have 10,000, which, it is estimated, 
will rise to 15,000 in 10 years. The question 
posed to us today is how to carry over the 
benefits enjoyed by the small community 
to the large one. 

Opinions vary. There is one school of 
thought which says that the undergraduate 
does not necessarily require special services 
—give him the full run of the collection; 


* This paper was read to the University Libraries Section 
at the Annual Conference in Adelaide in August, 1957. 
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stacks and all. This is done at Princeton 
University for instance, where the librarian 
thinks that “students can best educate them- 
selves by working with a large collection in 
which they apply the methods of research 
receive guidance from mature 
scholars”. It will be noted, however, that 
there are only 2,900 undergraduates at 
Princeton and a library of 1} million 
volumes. 

Against this, and we at Sydney Uni- 
versity are of this opinion, it is thought 
that precipitating an undergraduate, par- 
ticularly a junior one, into a research col- 
lection can be a definite disadvantage if he 
has an exercise to do or an essay to write. 
He can get lost and waste time among books 
entirely unsuited to his needs. Also, unless 
stacks are specially built and to some extent 
able to be supervised, the damage that he 
might do through irresponsibility or wanton 
destruction could cause inconvenience and 
loss to others, which would be out of all 
proportion to any advantage to him. But it 
apparently works at Princeton, and at 
Northwestern where the bookstacks are 
open to all students too. The new Mel- 
bourne Library will be on this plan. 

In the large modern university, service to 
undergraduates is, of course, only one of 
the services the library provides, and the 
emphasis can be laid more and more on the 
needs of graduate and research students. 
Their work, of course, may directly enhance 
the University’s reputation and so they may 
seem more important. Honesty compels us 
to admit that the senior classes of users are 
favoured in university libraries with mostly 
closed stacks and extended borrowing privi- 
leges for seniors, and often small specialized 
branch libraries with restricted use. Fur- 
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ther, teaching staffs do not build up large 
private collections as they did a generation 
ago and lean heavily on the library. This is, 
of course, due to the rising cost of living 
and the high price of books generally and 
useful reference tools in particular. The 
undergraduates who comprise by far the 
greatest number of clients, tend, therefore, 
to be neglected. This is not as it should be, 
for among the undergraduates are the 
potential graduate students and teaching 
staff as well as the future professional and 
civic leaders of the community. When in 
the nineteen thirties American libraries 
realised this was happening they developed 
the Browsing Room in an attempt to fill 
the gap. 

Another solution being arrived at over- 
seas is the provision of a separate under- 
graduate library. This has already been 
done at Harvard with the Lamont Library 
with 100,000 volumes, and at Columbia 
College and at Iowa and others. Separate 
undergraduate libraries have, of course, 
existed for many years, but only since 1945 
have they been accepted as a principle. The 
University of Michigan, where I spent 3 
days seeing over the libraries when I was 
abroad, is now planning a separate under- 
graduate library. The difficulties of the 
large university became so aggravated there 
that they have really been driven to this 
solution. Their experience is interesting as 
a prototype of present tendencies. The 
University of Michigan has 10,500 under- 
graduate and 7,000 graduate students and 


several thousand staff members’ with 
numerous buildings scattered over the 
original grant of 40 acres. For vital 


expansion now it plans additions ona site 
quite some distance away. There are 
1,200,000 volumes in a central library and 
an equal number divided amongst 22 
divisional libraries. There are four study 
halls for undergraduates and three graduate 
reading rooms. Over 4,500 graduate and 
staff members have stack passes to the main 
building and it is impossible to admit under- 
graduates except on Sundays. The Literary 
College has 6,000 undergraduates, seats for 
1,000 and an open access collection of 3,000 
volumes. .(They do not allow, because of 
finance, more than 3 copies of any book). 
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So you can see how the undergraduate 
has been squeezed out. It has meant that 
the teaching staff has been relying on text 
books, more and more, for the course work. 
They, of course, realise that this is deplor- 
able, especially now that no text book or 
even group of text books will cover any 
course, in the humanities particularly, 
where modern methods of teaching are 
becoming more and more comparative and 
subjects impinge on each other. 

It is asserted that it is quite possible for 
a student to spend 4 years at Michigan 
without once entering the general library 
building — what a miss this is for the 
student! The University realises that it has 
not been contributing as it should to the 
intellectual growth of the student and by 
1970 they may have 20,000 undergraduates. 
So they are giving library planning a high 
priority. Buildings are expanding too, and 
they are planning for bigger divisional 
libraries, but their real solution is a big new 
undergraduate library. Other suggestions 
such as the provision of more study halls 
have been rejected. Study halls have not 
been successful there. They tend to be bare 
and unlovely or! with inadequate collections 
of books. They have been planning since 
1953 when the decision was taken for a 
special undergraduate library of 100,000 to 
150,000 volumes with seating accommo- 
dation for 2,500. This may give ample space 
for 10 years. 

They hope by this to “relate the library 
more closely to the student’s course work 
and to the interests stimulated in the class 
room, and to induce the student to give 
more attention to books that exercise the 
intellect and the imagination”. They hope to 
provide an intellectual centre for the under- 
graduates with a collection of books of 
the highest quality, past and present. Thev 
will have exhibits and facilities for listening 
to music, recorded drama and poetry. They 
hope to give the student a proprietary 
feeling towards the library, to create the 
impression that the staff, the collections and 
the facilities are all adjusted to serve him 
specifically and to enable him to make the 
most of his educational opportunities. The 
books will be all together on open shelves 
and not spread all over the University, and 
there will be adequate numbers of copies for 
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assigned and suggested reading. There will 
be no separate reserve book room, but there 
will be provision for a limited controlled 
collection of reserved books for some 
required reading. For the most part mul- 
tiple copies of assigned reading will be kept 
in the proper place on the open shelves and 
marked on the spine “overnight”, or what 
have you. There will be no separate brows- 
ing collection; the entire collection will be, 
in a sense, a browsing collection. Under- 
graduates will not be restricted to this 
building but may make use of separate 
research collections. 

I have dealt at some length with the 
experience at Michigan and the solution 
they propose for their problem because we 
also see the danger signs at our larger uni- 
versities where inadequate accommodation 
and greatly increasing numbers of students 
will create a crisis soon unless adequate 
provision is made. No doubt the problems 
of the new English universities are just the 
same and some present may have visited 
them lately and be able to give us first hand 
information. 

It may not be possible or desirable for 
our Australian universities to set up 
separate undergraduate libraries, but we 
must see that adequate provision is made 
in accommodation and bookstock so that 
students are not thrown back on text books 
and assigned reading alone. In the pro- 
fessional schools such as medicine, dentistry 
and engineering, many students never read 
anything but their text books, and after 
their first year use their departmental 
library exclusively. So they develop only 
narrow professional interests. They should 
somehow be attracted to the general library. 
Michigan’s idea of the library as an intel- 
lectual centre for undergraduates, with 
facilities for listening to recorded music 
and poetry and viewing documentary films 
and so on, has something to recommend it. 
In this modern age of canned music, tele- 
vision and so on we have to re-think our 
approach in the terms of contemporary 
interest. At Nebraska where they have been 
improving services for undergraduates, too, 
they have attached to the library (the old 
reserve book room, in fact) an unsupervised 
* study hall “complete with lounge corner 
and with coffee, coke and apple vending 
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machines”. This may seem to be going 
rather far but students do need somewhere 
to talk and they do seem to need these dis- 
tractions so this may be quite a good idea 
too. 


It is interesting to note that there will be 
no separate reserve book room at Michigan. 
That also is a contemporary trend overseas 
—to do away with the reserve book room 
and to mix textbooks and assigned reading 
in with the general open access collection. 
All universities have assigned reading; 
there must always be a great many books in 
demand from a great many students at the 
same time, so that there will always be 
books whose use must be restricted. Even 
if a certain amount of duplication is pos- 
sible—and there should undoubtedly be 
some—most libraries with limited resources 
prefer to strengthen their collection with 
new titles rather than spend too much in 
this way. 

Rental collections of duplicates of text 
books and much wanted books have been 
successful in some places and have paid for 
themselves. Whether the management of 
such collections should be done by the 
library or the student body is a moot point. 
The advantage of putting the assigned 
reading in with general collection is that 
in this way the importance of the assigned 
reading is not over-emphasized. No doubt 
it is necessary to have a limited, very 
limited, number of books in a reserve to be 
signed for and perhaps a time limit im- 
posed, but this collection should be kept to 
a minimum. 


If large numbers of books are put on 
reserve unnecessarily they are denied to 
the general users of the library and will lie 
unused for long periods. Interesting statis- 
tics have been compiled of the use given 
reserved books and some of the figures are 
surprisingly low. You have all had experi- 
ence, I am sure, of the lecturer who brings 
you a book for special treatment. He has 
announced to the class that the book is on 
special reserve and must be signed for. No 
one asks for it at all for several days and 
then a few straggle along. Reserve col- 
lections can very soon house a great deal of 
dead material too, unless they are regu- 
larly weeded out. The help of the teaching 


staff is very valuable in this connection. At 
Sydney we get co-operation in this way. 

Another argument against keeping the 
reserves in a special place is that it tends 
to narrow the reading habits of the student, 
in that he becomes accustomed to coming 
to the reserved desk, reading his chapter or 
few pages of a book and feeling he has done 
his duty. He is, in this, not in the right 
relation with books, he doesn’t see the book 
as a whole. 

It is surely much better to place these 
books on open shelves together with others 
reflecting the whole curriculum if possible 
and with books of general interest as well 
in the ordinary arrangement. The student 
can then help himself with the extra advan- 
tage that he is continuously seeing books on 
the same subject and one book leads to 
another. So browsing among the books 
becomes a daily habit and “this leads to 
scanning books that catch the eye and thus 
the reading habit is formed”. This is, in 
fact, the solution we have already arrived 
at in Sydney where text books and essay 
books are shelved in their ordinary places 
in a collection of 18,000 books on open 
access specially selected for undergraduate 
use. Just a few dozen of the most used 
books are kept behind the counter and must 
be signed for. 

Another scheme for making the library 
more effective for the undergraduate is 
what the Americans call the divisional plan 
library ; that is, arranged according to sub- 
ject departments. The London University 
Library is a good example of this. The big 
reading room can be divided up by free- 
standing shelves into subject areas where a 
few students can work surrounded by books 
which interest them, or it can be done in 
separate rooms. So the sometimes con- 
fusing whole is broken up into section of 
more manageable size. This is being tried 
with success at Harvard’s Lamont Library 
and at the Universities of Colorado and 
Nebraska. Under this plan the tendency is 
to bring all available material together— 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, reference sets 
and so on. I think this plan must involve 
some duplication, but it would have obvious 
advantages. 

And now a word about text books: It is 
contended from time to time that the library 
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should provide multiple copies of set text 
books for students. Against this it can be 
argued that the student should own his own 
text books or borrow them from senior 
students. He is then able to mark and anno- 
tate the books; they are part of his equip- 
ment as a student. No library wants its 
books marked at all, and certainly not for 
individual needs. A student’s books should 
be his most precious possession. The true 
student desires not only to have knowledge 
but to hold it in a tangible form—his— 
where he can get it whenever he wants it. 
By providing him with text books which he 
could retain only for a time, the university 
library would force anonymity upon him. 
Anyone who has seen the stacks of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of copies of dead books 
in American libraries which have tried to do 
just this with texts and assigned reading, 
and the references have been changed, 
would be appalled at the waste involved. 


So far then I have been speaking of over- 
all patterns of library service to under- 
graduates and developments that are taking 
place to meet rapidly changing conditions. 
Now I would like to say something of the 
undergraduate himself and the impact the 
library and librarian can make on him. 


Mr. Borchardt towards the end of his 
paper, said that the librarian should be 
imbued with scholarly humility and that he 
should pass that attitude on to the student. 
In that I feel he has opened up the heart 
of the matter and has enunciated the highest 
standard of service we can give under- 
graduates. To serve the student well we 
should be librarians of quality and students 
ourselves, understanding his problems. The 
library is ancillary to the teaching service 
and takes over where the lecturer leaves off. 
So the undergraduate needs contacts with 
professional libarians, not with clerks or 
attendants, with people who can lead him to 
love and appreciate scholarship. 


He is at a critical stage of development. 
He is free from authority for the first time 
and has to make the transition from the pas- 
sivity of school life to a habit of thinking 
for himself and making his own intellectual 
choices. He is treated as an adult and 
whole new worlds are opening before him— 
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worlds of the spirit and of the senses, the 
wonders of nature, the seemingly limitless 
possibilities of science. Is it any wonder 
that his energies sometimes become 
ungovernable and that he rushes madly 
from experience to experience lest some 
new wonderful thing eludes him. To lead 
him to scholarly humility seems a far cry, 
but it is a fact that the library has a big 
part to play in the integration of the stu- 
dent’s personality. In all the diversity of 
interest and activity it forms a centre. There 
he can check up and find out more about 
all the new topics to which he has been 
introduced. There he can get ammunition 
for his interminable arguments with his 
fellow students, and there, if he is shy and 
nervous and cannot readily adjust himself, 
he can find shelter. 


So the student needs to be introduced to 
the library, at the very least to be told it 
exists and that he may use it. The Uni- 
versity and research Section of the Library 
Association appointed a working party to 
consider ways of doing this and they issued 
a very good report in the “Library Associa- 
tion Record” for May, 1949, if anyone 
would like to look it up. A lecture, a pam- 
phlet and a guided tour were suggested for 
the new student with an introduction to the 
catalogue and system of classification, and 
a reference to treating books properly and 
the necessity for library discipline generally. 
Suggestions are then made for further help, 
perhaps in the Second Year in the form of 
an introduction to “bibliography in general 
and the reference books which are common 
to all subjects and then an introduction to 
the bibliography of the particular subject”. 
Further, a course of advanced instruction 
could be given to students at the beginning 
of their post-graduate course. 

Instruction of this sort would, of course, 
be most valuable and is done most efficiently 
at some places. The Readers’ Adviser at 
Columbia Teachers’ College was doing it 
well when I was there in 1939. At Sydney, 
and I imagine at all the Australian uni- 
versities, we do a little with distinction and 
honours students as time permits. At the 
Sydney Teachers’ College there is a lecture- 
ship in Library Science, and Miss Booker 
delivers lectures to all students as part of 
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their training course. A short course of 
lectures which the student could attend 
voluntarily, should really be provided. 
Those who could benefit would probably 
come along. 

The student should be made aware of all 
the resources of the library: periodical 
indexes, newspaper files, photographic ser- 
vice, etc., etc., and invited to use them. And, 
if and when he comes to the library, it is 
up to the whole staff to make him feel he 
belongs. Broadly the aim of the librarian 
and his staff should be to make the library 
an accepted part of the undergraduate’s life 
so that his impulse will be to appeal to it 
whenever he has a problem which printed 
information can solve. Many undergradu- 
ates have no impulse to read, just as many 
adults in the community. And part of our 
job is to create a climate for reading and 
study, and somehow to “get the undergrads 
in”, 

Finally, a word about Reference: 


Reference work with students is of a 
particular kind. It is not so much finding 
facts and answering questions for enquirers, 
although many queries like that have to be 
answered, but the reference librarian and 
the assistants in the Reference Department 
aim through the enquiries made to educate 
the students to help themselves. In fact 
that is what the students want. There are 
very few passive students who want the 
work done for them, if they come to the 
library at all. They want to see for them- 
selves and check up for themselves. So it 
is necessary and desirable to have a good 
collection of reference books readily avail- 
able—encyclopeedias and dictionaries of all 
kinds and in all languages, year books, 
dramatic and poetry indexes, and so on. 


Then, of course, there are the definitive 
and authoritative reference books in his 
own subject, whatever it may be. There are 
the large and expansive treatises in all 
branches of chemistry, the huge text books 
and atlases of anatomy, mammoth sets of 
the history of all peoples and periods, his- 
tories of literature, collections of docu- 
ments, mathematical tables, and so on and 
so on; all must be ready to his hand. All 
these and a mass of books, books, books, to 
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support and elaborate or contest the theses 
of his text books. 


The student’s primary need from the 
library then is for a sizeable collection ready 
to hand. There should be adequate space 
for such a collection and for the student to 
use it and every aid such as guides, cata- 
logues and so on, together with much intelli- 
gent and helpful personal assistance. 


It is hard to measure the success or non- 
success of your service as you never hear 
the number of things that people don’t find 
out—but satisfied clients are the best public 
relations and they will be our justification. 

Miss Wines wishes to acknowledge that, 
in the preparation of this paper, use has 
been made of “College and Research 
Libraries”, 17, No. 2, March, 1954, and 14, 
No. 3, April, 1953. 


Australian Bibliographical Services 


The first meeting of the Australian 
Advisory Council on Bibliographical Ser- 
vices was held in Canberra on 30th April, 
1956. The Council comprises representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth National 
Library, the State Libraries and Library 
Boards, the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation, the Uni- 
versities, and the Association. The Associa- 
tion’s representatives are the President, 
Miss M. Ellinor Archer, and Mr. G. D. 
Richardson. 


The Australian Bibliographical Centre 
was set up within the Commonwealth 
National Library to facilitate the carrying 
out of bibliographical projects, to act as a 
clearing house for information on_biblio- 
graphical activity in Australia, and to pro- 
vide a secretariat for the Council. 

The first meeting of the Council 
appointed a committee of three to make a 
survey, with the assistance of the Australian 
Bibliographical Centre, of Australian biblio- 
graphical resources, activities and need. The 
Survey Committee comprises Mr. H. L. 
White, Librarian of the Commonwealth 
National Library, as Chairman and Con- 
vener; Mr. C. A. McCallum, Chief 
Librarian of the Public Library of Victoria ; 
Mr. G. D. Richardson, Deputy Principal 
Librarian of the Public Library of New 
South Wales. The task of the committee 
has been defined in general terms as a sur- 
vey of needs in the various classes or cate- 
gories of bibliography, of what is being 
done to meet them and by whom: and of 
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what is still necessary or desirable, and the 
agencies by which it might best be done. 
The principle categories of materials to be 
included in the survey are current and past 
national bibliography, bibliography of Com- 
monwealth and State public documents, 
central and union cataloguing, indexing, 
abstracting and digesting services, inven- 
tories and calendars of archives and manu- 
scripts, as well,as special subject and form 
bibliographies. 

The Survey Committee began its task by 
preparing a Draft Summary of Australian 
Bibliography and Bibliographical Services 
based on the holdings and records of the 
Commonwealth National Library, the 
Public Library of New South Wales, and 
the Public Library of Victoria. 

The committee is seeking the co-operation 
of libraries and library authorities, learned 
societies and_ institutions, companies, 
organisations, and individuals in supplying 
details of works and services which have 
not yet been brought to its notice, in order 
to approach a complete record of past and 
present bibliographical achievement in 
Australia. 

The committee held two meetings, the 
first at the Public Library of New South 
Wales on 23rd June, 1956, and the second 
at Parliament House, Canberra, on 15th 
July, 1957. The committee prepared a 
report, which was presented to a meeting 
of the Australian Advisory Council on 
Bibliographical Services at Canberra on 
23rd August. 
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The following recommendations of the 
committee were adopted by the Council: 


1. That a new edition of the Draft 
Summary of Australian  Biblio- 
graphy and Bibliographical Services, 
incorporating additions, further cross 
references and headings, and fea- 
tures of a union catalogue, be pub- 
lished ; 

2. That the Commonwealth National 
Library be asked to extend the scope 
of Australian Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service: A subject Index to 
Current Literature in relation to 
periodicals in the field of the 
humanities and social sciences; 

3. That a monthly Australian Industrial 
and Technical Index to Periodicals 
be commenced, and 
that the possibility be investigated of 
covering Australian scientific peri- 
odicals not already indexed ; 

4. That a union list of newspapers held 
in Australian libraries be commenced ; 

5. That the Commonwealth National 
Library be asked to provide subject 
entries, from the beginning of 1958, 


for government publications listed in 
Australian Government Publications 
and the Annual Catalogue of Aus- 
tralian Publications, and 

that the Commonwealth National 
Library and the Public Library of 
New South Wales be asked to 
investigate the possibility of cumu- 
lation of entries for Australian Com- 
monwealth and State Government 
publications from 1936 to date pro- 
viding a subject approach to the 
publications ; 

6. An investigation of the practicability 
of compiling a national union cata- 
logue of monographs; and 

7. That the Association be asked to 
investigate the possibility of pre- 
paring a new edition of the Directory 
of Special Libraries, with emphasis 
also on collections within libraries. 

The last mentioned recommendation of 
the committee was considered by the 
General Council of the Association at its 
meeting in August and has been referred 
to the Publications Committee for report 
back to Council as soon as possible. 


Income lax Concessions for Gifts to 
Libraries 


A conference of representatives of the 
Commonwealth National Library and State 
Libraries held at Canberra in November, 
1953, dealt with the question of taxation 
concessions on gifts and bequests to Public 
Libraries. The conference passed a reso- 
lution : 


“That in the opinion of this conference, 
gifts to public libraries should be free of 
income tax and free of probate, succession 
and stamp duties and that a small sub- 
committee be appointed to approach Com- 
monwealth and State Treasurers and 
request amendments of legislation neces- 
sary to bring this about; and that the 
sub-committee consist of the chairman, 
Mr. Remington and Mr. W. C. Went- 
worth, M.P.” 


OCTOBER, 1957 


On the Ist July this year, the Federal 
Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, received a 
deputation which consisted of Mr. G. C. 
Remington, Mr. H. L. White, Librarian of 
the Commonwealth National Library and 
Mr. W. C. Wentworth, M.H.R. At the 
request of the Treasurer a formal sub- 
mission on the matter was submitted later in 
July. In his budget speech for 1957-1958 
the Treasurer stated that it was proposed 
to widen the scope of the income tax con- 
cessions for gifts to include cultural and 
industrial research organisations. These 
include the National Trust in each of the 
States of New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia, public libraries and art 
galleries, The Sydney Opera House Appeal 
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Fund, Sydney Myer Music Bowl and the 
Australian Industrial Design Council. 
Amounts of £1 and upwards donated to 
these organizations on and from the Ist 
July, 1957, will be allowable deductions for 
income tax purposes. It is also proposed to 
extend the exemptions from duty to 
property passing to the National Trust in 
each of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia, public lib- 


raries, hospitals conducted by non-profit 
organisations and the Australian Council 
for Educational Research. As yet the sub- 
committee has not made an approach to 
State Treasurers to exempt gifts to public 
libraries from probate, succession or stamp 
duties. 

This information will be of considerable 
interest to authorities maintaining public 
libraries throughout Australia. 


Board of Examination 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 1957 


GENERAL REPORT 
The reports on the papers separately show 
the mixture to have been much as before, 
immaturity and lack of both general and 
special knowledge being the principal causes 


of the failures, which increased in 1956 
(339%) on 1955 (264% and have 
increased again this year to 415%. This 


further increase is, however, accounted for 
largely by a remarkable increase in one 
State, New South Wales. 


The following are the comparative 
statistics for 1956-7. 
1956 1957 
Passed 242 (66:1%) 211 (585%) 
Failed 124 (339%) 148 (41:5%) 
Total 366 359 
Merit 3 (08%) 4 (11%) 
P1: Books AND LIBRARIES 
Phyllis Robinson, M.A., 
and Elizabeth Lumb, B.A. 
A, GENERAL 
The standard of papers was on the 


whole merely average . . 

Library school students have an advan- 
tage, but their answers tend to be stereo- 
typed. Statements in one paper after another 
to the effect that “to prevent rivers, the 
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compositor arranges his type as a bricklayer 
arranges bricks” become monotonous . 

Even library school students tend to have 
a limited knowledge as far as Australian 
library development is concerned — limited 
to what is going on in their own States. 
Queensland was generally dismissed in one 
line by southerners as “backward”. Perhaps 
the fault lies partly with lecturers who do 
not bring annual reports to the notice of 
students. 

All candidates . . . might reasonably be 
expected to know that the Queen’s English 
is required of them. Sentences such as “The 
regional libraries could also have swaps 
around” and “The publisher should be pro- 
tected in times of a flop” leave room for 
some improvement in the choice of 
language. There was some looseness of 
expression too, e.g., “People are charged 
and discharged at the desk” and there were 
some statements that did not mean anything 
at all e.g., “Today illustrations are linotyped 
or phototyped”. There is absolutely no 
excuse for the following lack of clarity of 
expression :— “Statistics may show that the 
loans far exceed the stock to the extent that 
each person can only borrow half a book at 
a time”. 

Spelling on the whole was satisfactory 
but the following were typical of those of 
some candidates—incanabulum caracatures, 
referance, opertunity, eareas (areas), heigte 
(height), guiltedged .. . 
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B. DETAILS ON QUESTIONS 


1. Compare the illustration of a modern 
printed book with those of an incu- 
nabulum OR Discuss methods and 
materials used in bookbinding in 
(a) the fifteenth century; (b) the 
twentieth century. 


It was the first part of this question which 
the majority of candidates answered, and 
the main criticisms which may be levelled 
against the methods of approach . . . are 
lack of definition of terms and failure to 
answer the question from the point of view 
from which it was asked . .. There was a 
lack of exact knowledge as to just what the 
term incunabulum covered . . . and also a 
lack of distinction between the illustration 
as such and mere decoration of the printed 
page. On the whole an almost fearsomely 
detailed knowledge of modern processes of 
illustration was shown. Such close detail 
does not come into the scope of such a 
question as this, where a more general 
approach to the question of illustration is 


required: an approach which certainly 
should consider such points as the effect 
various types of paper might have on the 
type of illustration used. 

As far as the alternative .. . 
cerned, relatively few candidates attempted 


was con- 
it, and on the whole it was_ poorly 
answered ... There appeared to be scant 
knowledge of modern book-binding methods 
by mechanical means—casing, and so on— 
and instead most examinees concentrated on 
the methods and materials of “special” 
binding such as is done in the twentieth 
century for limited and de luxe editions. 


2. Write brief notes on SIX of the 
following: (a) Incipit; (b) Modern 
face; (c) Flong; (d) Palimpsest; 
(e) Antique paper; (f) 36-line Bible ; 
(g) Justification; (h) Copyright; (g) 
Christophe Plantin; (j) Rustic Capi- 
tals; (k) Fore-edge painting; (1) 
Royalties. 

In the interpretation of “brief”, students 

should note that there is a happy medium 


Correspondence Courses 


A. Examinations 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


R1 Cataloguing and/or R2 Classification and Subject Headings 
combined with practical work for R3. 


R5 Special Libraries and Information Services 
combined with work for Special Subject Fields. 


R8 The Production, Publication, History and Care of Books 


| PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
P1 Books and Libraries 


combined with practice in reference method as applied to the set reference works. 
P2 Acquisition and Preparation of Books | 
A LOAN SERVICE OF TEXT-BOOKS IS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN HIRST, A. L. A. 
44 Landers Road, Lane Cove, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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between answers of one line and several 
pages. 

Incipit was generally known, but its use 
in early printed books (as well as manu- 
scripts) was rarely mentioned. - 

Modern face was usually described as 
type used today in contradistinction to old 
face type which was common in the early 
days of printing. Only the few named its 
exponents and mentioned that it was 
influenced by copperplate engraving. One 
wrote, “The seraphs are at right angles to 
type”. 

Antique paper was surprisingly badly 
explained—as hand-made rag paper. 

Most candidates had a vague idea that 
the 36-line Bible had some connexion with 
Gutenberg and/or Fust and Schoeffer. 
Only the better candidates could give sound 
information about it. 

Copyright was generally confused with 
library deposit. Candidates should note 
that the main point is that copyright exists 
as a protection to the author: Most copy- 
right Acts contain a deposit clause, but in 
Great Britain and Australia at least the 
failure to deposit does not affect copyright. 

Numbers of candidates gave full details 
of the vicissitudes of Plantin’s life without 
giving any information on his importance as 
a printer-publisher. 

Most could explain Royalties satis- 
factorily, an exception being the candidate 
who stated, “These are books that the king 
demands to be put in his library free of 
charge”. 


3. Write a short account of Australian 
library developments and their causes, 
since 1945. 


Comparatively few candidates attempted 
this question, and it was generally 
inadequately answered. Far too many 
questions opened with the statement “Th. 
Library Act was passed in 19. . .”—the 
date of library legislation in the candidate’s 
home State. Most answers showed a fair 
knowledge of legislation and progress in 
their own locality, but any information 
concerning the rest of Australia was either 
very out of date, extremely vague or else 
non-existent. As a background to the situ- 
ation of 1945 passing reference could have 


been made to the Munn-Pitt report . 
but the visit of McColvin and his sub- 
sequent report of 1946-47 definitely came 
within the period within discussion. This 
period also covered the initial library legis- 
lation in the States of Victoria and Western 
Australia. Important progress made by the 
Library Association of Australia, its con- 
ferences and the classes in librarianship held 
in the various States definitely came within 
the scope of this question. Progress in 
libraries other than State and Municipal— 
in the university, special (especially those 
in industry) library fields—could also have 
been mentioned. 


4. Discuss the statement that public 
libraries should provide readers with 
what they need rather than with what 
they want. 


This type of question should be attempted 
only by those with a few ideas on the sub- 
ject and able to write convincingly . 

The question roused the indignation of a 
number of candidates, who read in it a 
statement that librarians should set them- 
selves up as little dictators, and force their 
readers into borrowing books which they 
do not want but which they “need” because 
they are good for them. 


Most mentioned the usual points, namely 
that public libraries are paid for by ihe 
community in rates and taxes and therefore 
should cater for the needs of the community 
rather than its lighter wants. It was agreed 
that ephemeral literature was the field of 
the subscription library and public moneys 
should be put to better use. 


4. (Alternative) In what ways can 
library services be provided for people 
living in Australian rural areas? 

“Australian rural areas” in nine cases 

out of ten were thought of as isolated 
regions in the far outback . . . with little 
or no contact with civilization except by 
post or plane. Strangely enough, one of 
the recommended forms of library service 
for these benighted people was the book- 
mobile. 

The following should have been men- 

tioned :— Libraries administered by local 
authorities, either individually or on a 
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regional basis, a system such as is operating 
in Western Australia, the use of a book- 
mobile in suitable areas, rail and postal 
services as provided by State libraries. The 
means of financing such schemes was not 
specifically asked for, but surely the 
description of a regional library service 
calls for some explanation of how it is to 
be paid for. 


5. Give an account of the arrangement 
and scope of FOUR of the following, 
and critically assess their value as 
reference books:— Granger’s Index 
to Poetry and Recitations; Current 
Biography; Australian Encyclopaedia; 
Chemical Abstracts; Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers; 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. 


Most examinees attempted this question 
and ... the first part . . . was generally 
well done. However, far too little was done 
towards critically assessing the value of 
these books for reference purposes. It 
would be remembered that the date of 
publication (as with the Australian Encyclo- 
paedia and Bryan for instance) as well as 
the place of publication (Readers’ Guide) 
may play a large part in the type of material 
covered, and hence, in the usefulness of a 
work as a reference tool . . . far too few 
candidates were aware of the lack of an 
index in the Australian Encyclopaedia . . . 
and also the type of periodical selected for 
inclusion in the Readers’ Guide was too 
rarely mentioned. 


6. Where would you look first for NINE 
of the following? In each case the 
reference that you cite must be a 

- work in a special field and not a 
general encyclopaedia: (a) An 
account of the development of the 
Elizabethan sonnet, with a_ biblio- 
graphy; (b) an illustration of a 
Handel manuscript; (c) Ways to 
clean spark plugs; (d) The location 
of poems about dolphins; (e) An 
outline of the life of Sir Donald 
Bradman; (f) A method of water- 
proofing a tent; (g) The result of the 
1955 general election in England; (h) 
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Abstracts of articles on the latest 
methods of concrete bridge con- 
struction; (i) A short account of 
Hindu mysticism, with a bibliography; 
(j) An illustration of the Bristol 
Britannia air liner; (k) The latitude 
and longitude of Paris; (1) A list of 
recent articles on petrol evaporation 
losses. 


Even candidates who obtained low marks 
in most other questions were able to give 
satisfactory answers here. Candidates 
should note however that the title of each 
reference book should be given in full and 
not in a shortened form. 


A number of candidates expected to find 
a life of Sir Donald Bradman in the States- 
man’s Year-Book. Perhaps he would not be 
pleased to find that others were prepared 
to look for his name in the Dictionary of 
National Biography . . . 

The result of the 1955 general election 
in England would not be found in the 
Official Index to the Times, but in the 
appropriate newspaper after reference to 
the Index for 1955. 


7. Outline the types of loan statistics 
which may be kept, the easiest ways 
of compiling them and reasons for 
keeping them. 


On the whole this question was extremely 
inadequately answered, because candidates 
did not answer the question. Loan Statistics 
and not loan records were asked for. Hence 
long detailed descriptions of various 
borrowing systems generally used . . . were 
definitely not required. Failure to answer 
this question correctly caused many candi- 
dates to lose all marks on it. The number of 
registered and the number of active 
borrowers, the number of books borrowed 
and their analysis into classes, daily and 
over longer periods, are among the types of 
loan statistics kept by the average library. 
Their uses in book selection, as a guide to 
the use made of the library, and the 
necessity for extra staffing at certain 
periods, as well as the use of statistics in 
annual reports and in the reports to library 
committees and other such bodies, could 
also have been mentioned. 
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P2: ACQUISITION AND PREPARATION OF 
Books 
J. C. Hazell, B.A., 
and G. D. Richardson, M.A. 
A, GENERAL 

The average mark this year was 62°3% 
as against 61-°7% in 1956 and 648% in 
1955. The difference from last year is 
probably not enough to be significant but 
the percentage of candidates scoring 60% 
or more rose from 51°6 to 70°8. There was 
an increase in the percentage both of very 
good and of very bad papers: 3% of candi- 
dates scored 80% or more and 28% 
scored less than 40%, compared with 5% 
and 2°5% respectively last year . . . On the 
whole . . . it would appear that results this 
year were slightly better than last. 

Candidates . . . despite repeated warnings, 
showed an even more marked tendency than 
usual to write stock answers which failed 
to fit the questions. For example, Question 
2 (a) was taken to be “the mnemonics 
question” . . . and Question 5 produced a 
sort of standard answer on ordering and 
accessioning procedures. Spelling was bad 
... and rhetorical questions were frequently 
asked in an apparent effort to cloak 
ignorance under a seeming fluency. 

The “classic” examples (e.g., Reptiles 
See also Snakes) were again commonly 
quoted and misused and some candidates 
showed a persistent lack of original thought 
in quoting the practice of their own 
libraries, apparently failing to understand 
that there might be a general problem with 
perhaps variations in its solution. 


B, DETAILS ON QUESTIONS 


1. On the unlined side of the paper and 
within an outline of the catalogue card 
provided make the main entry for 
the book and the periodical whose 
titles are set out below. Show by 
tracing notes what added entries, 
other than subject, should be made. 
Industrial / Refrigeration / Cold 
Storage and / Ice-Making / A Prac- 
tical Treatise / by A. J. Wallis-Tayler 

.. / Edited by R. J. Cracknell / with 
a chapter on / Small Commercial and 
Household Refrigerating / Plants / 
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Seventh Edition / . . . London, / 
Crosby Lockwood and Son / Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. / 1929. 
Milk Plant Monthly . . . / Published 
by Merchandising Publications, Inc. 
912 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
The library has from Vol. 36, 1947, 
to date. 


The main entry was correctly given by 
most candidates . . . Inaccuracies in spelling 
were numerous, “TAYLER” appearing as 
“TAYLOR” and “TYLER”, “Refriger- 
ating Plants” as “Refrigeration Plants”. 

Many candidates supplied what was not 
given and not requested, including series 
notes, collation details, classification num- 
bers, added entries for subject, and so on. 
In addition, too many candidates left out 
reference to the author in the body of the 
entry and omitted to acknowledge the 
editor. 

The periodical was treated diffidently, 
many candidates apparently considering 
such cataloguing as inferior work . . . some 
candidates left the word “Monthly” out of 
the title; others were more interested in 
stating what the'Library didn’t have in its 
collection than in indicating what it had. 
“Vols. 1-35 lacking” and similar statements 
were made frequently. As with the book, 
subject entries were supplied when specific 
instructions were given against their 
inclusion. 


2. (a) In D.C. “while Italian is always 
5, 5 is by no means always Italian’. 
Explain this statement and illustrate 
your explanation with examples. (b) 
What do the following D.C. numbers 
represent: 320-1; 070-7; 865; 640-3; 
916. (c) Give D.C. numbers for the 
following: An encyclopaedia of social 
science; French literary essays; 
Philosophy of education; Textbook of 
photography; Travels in Europe. 


Answers to (a) were commonly in the 
form of a general essay on mnemonics 
which did not answer the question . 
Generally candidates showed no clear 
understanding of the principle illustrated 
by the question and failed to explain it. 
(b) and (c) were moderately well done 
by most candidates but some tried to be 
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too elaborate in their answers. For example, 
865 represents more than “works on 
Spanish oratory”, and 070-7 is not “a study 
in journalism”. 320 was often described as 
“political economy”, for which the archaic 
terminology of the D.C. schedules may be 
partly responsible. 

On the whole the worst feature . . . was 
an evident lack of familiarity with Dewey’s 
Introduction and with his form numbers. 


3. In your own words state the A.L.A. 
cataloguing rules, and illustrate their 
their application, for entering—(a) 
A periodical whose title begins with 
the initials of the name of a corporate 
body; (b) A work by joint authors; 
(c) A _ periodical whose title has 
changed. 


This question was dealt with capably by 
most of these who attempted it. 

(a) This rule was generally well 
answered. Some candidates were confused 
when they gave examples, many of which 
revealed a lack of real understanding 
although the rule had been stated correctly. 

(b) A large majority failed to add the 
designation “joint author”. Wild misstate- 
ments of the rule were made such as “enter 
under the best known author. If both are 
little known enter under the first”. 

(c) A surprising number of candidates 
neglected to mention the periodical which 
does not continue volume numbering—an 
important part of the rule. 


4. Define and give examples of each of 


the following: Octavo; Accession 
card; Main entry; Specific entry; Call 
number. 


This question was fairly well answered 
. . « Candidates, were, however, required to 
define, not write an essay on, the terms 
given, but definition requires a precision in 
statement that was notably lacking in many 
answers, even when candidates were 
familiar with the terms. Apart from this 
.. . there was a lack of precise knowledge. 
“Octavo”, for example, was defined by one 
candidate simply as “a large thick book”, 
and by others was variously stated to be a 
“book up to 26” in height and/or to be a 
sheet of paper folded four (or eight) times, 
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apparently by candidates who were unaware 
that 2* = 8. “Accession Card” was correctly 
described and drawn by many candidates 
who failed to define it, but was often made 
the subject of an essay on accessioning. 
“Main entry” was often confused with its 
heading and some candidates listed all 
forms of main entry heading known to 
them. Most candidates described it as a 
card. “Specific entry” was not understood 
as a principle by a surprisingly large num- 
ber of candidates but was thought to be a 
subject, especially an analytical entry, or 
was confused with close classification. “Call 
number” was correctly defined by most 
candidates, but some had no knowledge of 
it at all. 


5. A book that has been ordered for 
your library has just been received. 
Explain what records have preceded 
its receipt and those that must follow. 


This question was attempted by a min- 
ority . . . and in general it was badly 
answered. There was too much general 
description of accession work, down to book 
selection, library deposit, and methods of 
encouraging donations, and too little atten- 
tion to the question asked. Candidates 
appeared, however, to have a fair knowledge 
of accessions procedures. 


6. In order and accession work what use 
is made of THREE of the following? 
(a) Cumulative Book Index; (b) 
British National Bibliography; (c) 
English Catologue of Books; (d) The 
Annual Catalogue of Australian 
Publications. 


This was attempted by very few candi- 
dates. The main criticism is of half-hearted 
discussion of the use of the bibliographical 
aids in order and accession work. Fre- 
quently given was a parrotlike rendering of 
main features, often inaccurately. 


(a) Most candidates had made an effort 
to learn the main features of the Cumulative 
Book Index and no pattern of mistake 
emerged worth comment. 

(b) ...the British National Bibliogrpahy 
had most incorrect statements made about 
it. The D.C. arrangement was passed over. 
in such a way that it was evident many 
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candidates had never actually seen a copy, 
indeed one candidate declared it had been 
“published since 1856”. 

(c) The English Catalogue of Books was 
ignored by the majority of candidates. 
Those who dealt with it did so adequately 
enough... 

(d) Many candidates failed to hide their 
depreciation of things Australian at the 
expense of a sensible discussion of the 
Catalogue’s usefulness. Once again quite 
a number of candidates appeared to be 
sadly unaware of the advantage of first 
hand knowledge over second hand notes. 


7. State whether or not each of the 
following cross references would be 
correct in a dictionary catalogue, and 
give your reasons: (a) Farm Produce 
Agents SEE ALSO Agents, Farm 
Produce; (b) Floor covering SEE 
ALSO Carpets; (c) Motor Oils SEE 
ALSO Oils; (d) Bathing Suits SEE 
Clothing, Sportswear; (e) Solicitors 
SEE ALSO Barristers. 

Many candidates who had correctly 
defined “specific entry” in Question 4, or 
had at least shown some understanding of 
it, cast it aside in this question, apparently 
being unable to apply the principle. State- 
ments were common such as: “Carpets, 
because of their traditional use and history, 
deserve a separate heading” ; and: “Bathing 
suits are not of sufficient importance to 
need a separate heading”. The idea that 
the number of entries determines the speci- 
ficity of a heading was common and .. . 
also... that “Farm Produce Agents” was 
a “more specific’ heading than “Agents, 
Farm Produce”. Nevertheless, a majority 
of candidates made a fair attempt to 
answer the question. 


8. Arrange in alphabetical order (a) 
letter by letter and (b) word by word: 
Swan, Islands, Caribbean Sea 
Swan Lake: [Musical suite] 

The Swan Song: [A play] 
Swanage, Dorsetshire 
Swaney, Miller Woodson 
Swanlinbar, Town 

Swan Hill, District 
Swann’s Way: [A novel] 
Swan, Michael 
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Swan Electric Engraving Co., London 
Swan Song: [A novel] 

Swan Sonnenchein, and Co. 
Swancott, Charles 

Swank, Alvin G. 

Swann, Alfred J. 

Swans. 


... Last year the examiners pointed out 
the need thoroughly to understand the 
“person-place-subject-title” rule and to 
realize that it applies only to the same entry 
word with different meanings. Neverthe- 
less, many candidates alphabeted word by 
word in the order Swan, Michael—Swan 
Hill— Swan Electric Engraving Co., 
London, because they held that it con- 
formed to the rule. Some candidates lost 
marks by omissions, . . . and others were 
unable to transcribe words accurately 
although marks were not deducted for this. 
A few candidates . . . alphabeted the first 
column letter by letter and the second 
column word by word. 


9. A newly received book is to be pre- 
pared physically for shelving and 
lending library circulation. Describe 
what should be done to it before it 
becomes available for use. 


This was attempted by most candidates 
and was generally well done. Those who 
failed to give satisfactory answers dis- 
cussed the non-physical processes such as 
classification and cataloguing. 

The sequence of events was often hazy. 
Many candidates, when discussing stamps 
to indicate ownership, digressed to discuss 
at length their concern for stealers of books. 
It was hard to forgive the candidate who 
said, when writing of marking the call 
number on the spine of a book, “This is 
usually done by means of a stylist”. 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL. TERRITORY 
Merit 
Castles, Ian. 
Morley, Muriel Jean. 
Pass 
Cromer, Wendy Elizabeth. 
Griffith, Gordon David. 


NorRTHERN TERRITORY 
Pass 
Love, Flora Jean. 
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New South WALES Woolnough, Beverley Margaret. 


Merit Young, Wilma Rosalie. 


Woodward, Elaine Judith. Pass 


Pass Atkinson, Judith Mary. 


Arnott, Rosalie. 

Beech, Patricia Helen. 
Bellingham, Philippa Jane. 
Binks, Aileen Mary. 
Buck, Betty Patricia. 
Burrowes, Joan Elizabeth. 
Byrne, Elizabeth Mary. 
Carter, Beryl Elizabeth. 
Cleland, Adrienne Jean. 
Clifford, Patricia Anne. 
Davis, Margaret Winsome. 
Dobbin, Janet Vernon. 
Donald, Juliet Monro. 
Dorman, Ann Marie. 
Dorman, Caro! Margaret. 
Duncan, Margaret Robertson. 
Dunn, Francis Michael. 
Evans, Gretchen Pamela. 
Forster, Annette Roslyn. 
Forsyth, Ruth Marion. 
Fry, Jean Palmer. 

Gegier, Wendy Therese. 
Harvey, Barbara Jean. 
Horton, Warren Michael. 
Howden, Bertha Aileen. 
Hulls, Jacqueline. 

Ireland, Bernadette Joy. 
Isaacs, Enid Susette Rogers. 
Jenkins, Valerie Lorraine. 
Langford, Susanne Edith. 
Machin, Gwyneth Edwina. 
Masters, Janice Frances. 
Moore, Vera Christabel. 
Nairne, Aileen Joy. 
O’Mara, Veronica Robin. 
Payne, Barbara Winifred. 
Rees, June Anne. 

Scott, Jeanette Marion. 
Shearman, Alan George. 
Sinnott, Patricia Margaret. 
Somerville, Marilynne Rewa. 
Stead, Christina Margaret. 
Tierney, Jean Hume. 
Tobin, Anne Bernadette. 
Turner, Yvonne Loretta. 
Vester, Rein. 

Warren, Adele Henriette. 
Woodberry, Lorna May. 
Woodhouse, Frank Lewis. 
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Bain, Katherine Ann. 
Bayliss, Valerie Lorraine. 
Brady, Winifred Mary. 
Brennan, Bernice Mary. 
Chambers, Coral June. 
Coleman, Jill Elizabeth. 
Desjardins, Dorothy Lillian. 
Doolan, Frances Madeline. 
Douglas, Diana Muriel. 
Kerr, Jean Ruth. 

Kunkel, Daphne Hilda. 
Leather, Janice Mary. 
Lee, Joan Margaret. 
McCarthy, Mary Rose. 
McCosker, Marie Elizabeth. 
Martin, Joananne Reid. 
Morrison, Carolyn Cleo. 
Parer, Carolin Mary. 
Price, Cynthia Muriel. 
Quinn, Judith Mary. 
Redmond, Imelda Mary. 


Sparkes, Alonso Clive William. 


Sullivan, Denise Clare. 
Willers, Pamela Mary. 
Wroe, Eleanor Joan. 


SoutH AUSTRALIA 
Merit 


Wall, Barbara Deane. 


Pass 
Boleszny, Ivan. 
Castle, Ross Leslie. 
Chapman, Ann. 
Chenoweth, Wendy Jean. 
Coffen, Jennifer Ann. 
Edwards, Patricia Kathleen. 


Finlay, Richard John Malcolm. 


Franchellucci, Bice. 

Hart, Christine Helen. 
Hayle, Barbara Jean. 

Heal, Lynette Rose. 
Jamieson, Helen Macrae. 
Kelly, Barbara Joan. 
Leditschke, Kathleen Dora. 
Lock, Dorothy Marie Jean. 
McCulloch, Margaret Mary. 
Miller, Kerry Anne. 

Mills, Harold Peter. 
Pennicott, Margaret Mary. 
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Schubert, Jane Helen. 
Siska, Voldemar. 

Standen, Thelma Forsaith. 
Teesdale Smith, Cecile. 
Thompson, Carlene Anne. 


TASMANIA 
Pass 
Arthur, Heather Elizabeth. 
Flinn, Dorothy Elizabeth. 
Rowntree, Elisabeth Ruth. 
Thistlethwayte, Jill. 
Thomson, Fay Evelyn. 


Van Der Schoor, Theodore Dirk Gustaaf 


Willem. 
Williams, Joan Elizabeth. 


VICTORIA 
Pass 

Allen, Pixie Scott. 
Anderson, Judith Helen. 
Bainbridge, Francis Connell. 
Byrne, Enid Janet Mabel. 
Cawsey, Katherine Stirling. 
Conroy, Mary. 
Corben, Rosemary Ann. 
Corder, Felicity Frances. 
Coulson, Alison Margaret. 
Cowling, Ramon Leslie. 
Crowle, Margaret. 
Davis, Lauraine Amelia. 
Dennis, Colgan. 
Eltham, Judith Dawn. 
Evans, Angela Minna. 
Fitzpatrick, Joyce Turton. 
Fleming, Patricia Annette. 
Flesch, Madeleine. 
Fox, Maureen Marie. 
Fryer, Alison Ruth. 
Gee, Margaret Nixon. 
Gibson, Prudence Rilla. 


Giedraityte, Danute Illuminata. 


Gross, Patricia Mary. 
Hall, Barbara Merle. 
Hallows, Jennifer Frances. 
Harris, Dorothy Mary. 
Harris, Margot Jane. 
Hemingway, Barbara. 
Hughes, Helen Kay. 
Jeffery, Margaret Ruth. 
Jones, Margaret Christine. 
Jones, Rowland Lloyd. 
Kertesz, George Arpad. 
Lambourn, Annie. 
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Lawrence, Patricia Eulalie. 
Lilley, Evelyn June Mulhearin. 
McCay, Sandra Boyd. 
McDonald, Norma Leura. 
McDonough, Barbara Mary. 
McGovern, Josephine. 
Mackenzie, Angela Jean. 
Malcomson, Deidre. 
Manning, Douglas Jonathan. 
Martin, William Keith. 
Mather, Enid Esther. 
Maxian, Hazel Gwen. 
Miller, Patricia Ann. 
Neeson, Patricia Aileen. 
Newman, Janis Andrea. 
Olley, Margaret Ellen. 
O’Meara, Patricia Ellen. 
Parker, Gillian Mary. 
Passauer, Jane Diana. 
Pellas, Shirley Margot. 
Preece, Mabel Ann Clark. 
Ramsden, Barbara Mary. 
Reading, Ross Vivian. 
Renshaw, Florence Gertrude. 
Salmon, Angela Mary. 
Schnagl, Elfrieda. 

Semmens, Joan Adela. 
Shilling, Barbara Margaret. 
Solomon, Wendy Nanette. 
Stansfield, Peter. 

Storie, Rosemary Joy. 
Tanner, Euphemia Catherine. 
Thomson, Isabella Fraser. 
Thomson, Therese Annie Lyon. 
Tointon, Pauline Frances. 
Vincent, Morwenna Anne. 
Wallace, Elizabeth Haine. 
Wandel, Eileen Margaret. 
Warren, Irene Glennis. 
Watson, Colin Stanley. 
Westaway, Fay Marion. 
Wood, Beverley Rae. 
Woodfull, Rosemary Anne. 
Woods, Joy Veronica. 
Woodward, Janet. 

Yencken, Josephine. 
Yeoman, Beverley Joy. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Pass 


Adams, Faye June. 
Beech, Catherine Susan. 
Bolas, Alfred. 

Cole, Colin George. 
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Cundill, Mavis Irene. 
Griffith, Helen Margaret. 
Halbert, Judith Loveday. 
Izzard, Doreen Poppy. 
O’Sullivan, Mary Kathleen. 
Parlor, Aileen Anne. 
Sheridan, Mary Therese. 
Smalley, Isabel Mary. 
Watson, Katherine Alison. 
Wright, Ronald Percy. 


Correspondence 


We have received the following two 
letters. 


Dear Sir. 


In The Australian Library Journal, Vol. 
6, No. 2, 1957, there appears on page 70 
an article by Mr. Peter Russell. My Board 
is amazed at the statement made therein 
that “Thirteen [Government] departments 
... have now been provided with libraries” ; 
the article goes on to say that they “are 
staffed by 14 officers of the Public Library. 
These are the Department of Mines, which 
has six branch libraries, School of Mines 
and Industries with two, Engineering and 
Water Supply Department with three, 
South Australian Museum with six’, and 
sO on. 


In the case of the Museum an assistant 
librarian has been seconded permanently 
from the Public Library since June, 1953, 
and is provided with an assistant whose 
services are paid for from the Government 
grant to the Museum. 

The Museum Library itself, one of the 
two largest departmental libraries (apart 
from the Public Library) in the State, was 
not “provided” by the Public Library. It 
has been built up over a period of three- 
quarters of a century under various 
librarians, for the greater part on the staff 
of the Museum. For example, the late Mr. 
J. G. O. Tepper (an employee of the 
Museum), in addition to other duties, was 
appointed as the first Museum librarian at 
the turn of the century, by which time 
(1900) the library was of considerable size 
and adequately housed. During the past 
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half-century the Museum library has been 
greatly augmented by subscriptions made 
from the Museum Board’s funds and, since 
1918 in particular, by exchange. In 1918 
the publication of The Records of the South 
Australian Museum was commenced and 
at least one number or volume has been 
published each year since. This publication 
alone brings in by way of exchange upwards 
of 200 volumes per annum and the total 
books in the Museum library is at the 
moment in the neighbourhood of 16,500. — 

My Board wishes me to state that it 
strongly resents the misleading statement, 
or implication, that, through action of the 
Public Library of South Australia, the 
South Australian Museum has been “pro- 
vided” with a library. 


Yours faithfully, 


DouGLas Mawson, 
O.B.E., F.R.S., D.Sc., B.E., 


Chairman. 


Dear Sir, 


In an article in the April number of The 
Australian Library Journal, Vol. 6 (2), on 
p. 70, there appears an article entitled 
“Government Departmental Libraries in 
South Australia”, by Mr. Peter Russell. 

In the first paragraph there is this state- 
ment: “The Royal Society of South Aus- 
tralia pays for the services of a public 
library officer and the work of this officer 
is supervised by the Officer in Charge of 
Government Departmental Libraries”. 


In the second paragraph is the following 
statement: “Thirteen departments and the 
Royal Society and National Fitness Council 
have now been provided with libraries 
staffed by 14 officers of the Public Library”. 
(The italics are ours.) 

The Council of the Royal Society feels 
very strongly that these statements do not 
give a correct view of the position as regards 
the Society’s library and are liable to be 
very much miscontsrued in their application. 

In the first place, while the Government 
Departmental Libraries provided a part-time 
librarian whose duty is the cataloguing of 
exchanges received and the sending out of 
our Transactions and for whom the Society 
pays, the actual work is supervised and con- 
trolled by our own Honorary Librarian. 
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Secondly, the Society has not been pro- 
vided with a library. Our library of more 
than 23,000 volumes of scientific periodicals 
has been built up over a period of many 
years since the Society’s early days in 1853, 
almost entirely by exchange of our own pub- 
lications with those of other learned bodies. 
To say that this has been “provided” by the 
Government Departmental Libraries is mis- 
leading. 

The Council therefore desires that this 
letter be published in your Journal so as 
to remove any false ideas as to the status 
of the Society’s library. It is and always 
has been a private library entirely under 
the Society’s control. 

The Society is affiliated with the Libraries 
Board of South Australia, which body pro- 
vides its accommodation. It is also partly 
subsidized by the State Government for the 
publication of its Transactions on the 
grounds that its publication are of value to 
the State. The library is kept up to date 
and is used considerably by State and Com- 
monwealth Government departments and 
institutions. 

Yours faithfully, 


I. M. Tuomas, President. 
S. J. Epmonps, Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
INFORMATION INDEXING AND SUBJECT 
CATALOGING, ALPHABETICAL: CLASSI- 
FIED, COORDINATE: MECHANICAL. By 
John Metcalfe. New York: The Scare- 
crow Press, 1957. 

“This is 1957, and it is time to bury 
Cutter.” These words conclude an article 
on “The Subject Catalog Examined” by 
George Scheerer, published in the Library 
Quarterly for July, 1957. The first words 
in John Metcalfe’s book bid the reader heed 
the tolling of the bell —the bell that tolls, 
if we accept the author’s arguments, not for 
Charles Ami Cutter, but for most living 
writers on classification and indexing and 
for their disciples. 

At last Australia has produced a book on 
librarianship which is concerned with the 
basic problems of the profession, and it is 
indeed fitting that the writer should be the 
man who has led Australian librarianship 
for twenty years, the man who has done 
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more than any other Australian to put 
librarianship in this country in a position 
in which Australian librarians have sufficient 
education and professional awareness to be 
concerned with the basic problems of their 
profession. Congratulations, John Metcalfe! 

The book has been published by Ralph 
Shaw’s Scarecrow Press. Its content is, 
therefore, to be taken seriously, and its 
physical appearance may, therefore, be 
excused. It is a pity that the books of 
librarians can’t stand as examples of good 
book production. There are several mis- 
prints in the book, and an unfortunate page 
division when the examples of alphabetic 
arrangement are divided between the recto 
and the verso of the page. 

The inclusion of personal notes shows 
consideration for cataloguers and reference 
librarians and the “Acknowledgements” 
contain a fitting and graceful tribute to 
those other writers whom the author 
acknowledges and reveres— 

“those who have contributed most to the right 

lines of development were Cutter, Dewey, 

Kaiser and Hulme; in a final estimation of all 

they did at the times they did it the writer 

acknowledges and reveres them, in that order; 
and if one name were to be written alone he 
would write in full: Charles Ami Cutter.” 

‘In a sense the book is a writing in full of 
that one name. It is an examination of the 
history of subject cataloguing and classifica- 
tion from Crestadoro and Cutter to Taube 
and Ranganathan—an examination that is 
a charting of the wrong turnings. Librarian- 
ship, the author claims, has taken the wrong 
road because librarians have taken up the 
cause of education, have become adminis- 
trators and educators, and have neglected 
the basic service of libraries: 

“bibliography or cataloging or indexing, with 

reference work as another form of literature 

and information indication, are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of librarianship, 
bibliography and documentation as a_ pro- 
fession.” 
Because so many have gone to educate and 
direct, the problems of classification and 
subject cataloguing have been left to the few, 
and these few have not proved equal to the 
task—they have not been worthy followers 
of the leaders of the nineteenth century. 
They have not even been adequat scholars. 
This book is a forceful reminder to those of 
us who teach that it is not enough to accept 
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second-hand accounts of what Dewey or 
Cutter said; it is essential to go back to 
the primary sources and read their original 
words. John Metcalfe has read _ those 
original words and pondered them and 
traced their effects and misinterpretations. 
To the problems of the dictionary catalogue 
he has brought a wealth of experience as a 
librarian and teacher, wide reading and a 
keen, critical mind. His discussion of 
machine indexing and classification and of 
specific entry is provocative and illuminating. 

The problems of specific entry are the 
ones which touch Australian cataloguers 
most closely and the author’s attempt to 
evolve canons of specific entry is instructing 
and challenging. He distinguishes between 
alphabetico-classed and alphabetico-specific 
cataloguing, and between subject qualifica- 
tion and subject specification : 

“Qualifications or limitations of subjects as 

such are meaningless without subjects, without 

the things to which they belong, and one 
importance of distinguishing specification and 
qualification is that it clears up confusion of 
alphabetico-classed and  alphabetico-specific 
cataloging, and provides a logical basis for 

‘form’, ‘aspect’ and ‘process’ subdivisions in all 

methods of indexing. . . . there is no absolute 

difference of terms of specification and terms 
of qualification, only a_ relative one of 
function.” 

The author believes that Congress has 
followed Cutter’s principle of usage too far, 
claiming that “specific entry does have to 
be taught”. I think that John Metcalfe is 
himself guilty of following his own, or his 
own library’s, usage too far when he seems 
to approve, and attempts to justify, such a 
heading as “Dogs, Wire-haired Terrier”, 
and I do not think that “Football, Soccer,” 
would be an improvement on Congress’s 
“Football, see also Soccer”. The fact that 
an inverted heading is not alphabetico- 
classed in form, but is in sense, is a nice 
point, but I am afraid that the following 
paragraph standing alone could be taken as 
an excuse for the introduction of innumer- 
able alphabetico-classed entries: 

“despite Haykin and Taube, subheadings do 

not necessarily bring ‘headings of the alpha- 

betico-classed type’ into alphabetico-specific 
entry, whereas inversion does bring them into 
it in sense, whilst avoiding them in form. But 

. it is impossible to stick to usage in some 
languages and keep class entry out; phrase 
inversion is an accepted English usage in all 
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sorts of inventories; and despite Cutter, 
specific entry as a method of indexing does 
not seem to require avoidance of class entry, 
but only avoidance of entry by names which 
are not the particular names of subjects, by 
usage or a version of it.” 

The section of the book which attempts 
to answer the question “What shall we teach 
to whom and why?” is one that could 
profitably be a topic for discussion in all 
the Branches and Sections of the Library 
Association of Australia. The writer’s 
insistence on the basic importance of the 
study of the practice and theory of indexing 
is one which this reviewer certainly would 
not dispute; but this study should not be 
insisted on to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. The basic studies of 
librarianship are cataloguing, indexing, 
reference work and the collection and selec- 
tion of material for use. The reviewer does 
not agree that the collection and selection 
of material does “not require the same 
special training as bibliography, cataloging 
and reference work”. 

The book is not one that can be fairly 
attacked piecemeal. It is a serious and 
provocative study which sets out, in the 
author’s words 

“to reconcile what is reconcilable, to reason 

what is reasonable, to reject what is not.” 

“Of questions put and in some way answered, 

those finally considered fundamental to almost 

everything else are those of what we are 
classifying and indexing, subjects or informa- 
tion on them, of differences, between ‘simple’ 
subjects as represented by names or class- 
numbers and the ‘complex’ subjects or con- 
cepts or subject relations of some documents, 
between the classification of information for 
its generic survey and its indication for 
specific reference, and the questions of the 
comparative use and usefulness of generic 
survey of literature and specific reference to 
literature, of the possibility or practicability 
or general classifications for general and 
special bibliography, of universal bibliography 
and of central or common cataloguing for 
different purposes and methods of indexing.” 


It is one of the most difficult books that 
I have ever read, and this difficulty does 
not come only from the fact that the matter 
is difficult, or from the fact that I am not 
of the right sex to understand cataloguing. 

It is partly the fault of the author. At 
first I was inclined to be irritated by the 
paragraph numbering and the constant 
parenthetical reference to past and future 
statements on the subject; but I soon dis- 
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covered that these references were indeed 
necessary, and in fact that the book should 
be read in several different ways: once 
straight through, a second time in chapters, 
and a third time in paragraphs following 
the reterences from one to the other. For- 
tunately the index is good, for this book 
really needs a good index. 

Unfortunately the author appears to have 
a strong bias against British librarianship, 
women as cataloguers, and even the teaching 
of American library schools; and a pre- 
occupation with the ancestry of great men 
who were boys from the other side of the 
tracks, 

If the book is not welcome in Great 
Britain it may not be due so much to the 
objections to its serious content as the 
result of such statements as: 

“British librarians make surveys and recom- 
mendations in other countries: the only reports 
on British librarianship have been made by 
the same librarians. Praise of British 
librarianship is always welcome and is even 
solicited but criticism which is not apprecia- 
tive is not, and even at its mildest and most 
polite usually results in irrelevant charges of 
being American or Americanised.” 

The book is an important one and the 
author has something of importance to say, 
but those of us who share his belief in the 
importance of his subject can only regret 
that his way of saying it is so difficult and 
irritating. His sentences twist themselves 
inside-out and bristle with puns and smart 
remarks which may perhaps pass in a series 
of spoken lectures, but which are hard to 
forgive when written down. Not only does 
one get tired of such metaphors as 

“having found our Pegasus, like Bellerophon 

with Athena’s aid, we can ride off, not as 

usual in all directions at once” 
and such witticisms as 

“whilst he wasn’t a wolf he was lone”; 
but one also gets very tired of the author’s 
repetitions of the same phrase or sentence. 
“Hope and faith spring eternal, and forever 
find new springs” appears as almost a 
chorus line, and the first and last paragraphs 
of Chapter Ten each begin with the same 
sentence. However, the author does manage 
some apt and telling sentences: 

“Dewey now needs to be saved more from his 

editors than from his enemies”, 
and perhaps most telling of all: 

“the reader must be joint author of all that 

he understands”. 
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We who are Australians can be proud of 
this book, but our pride is tinged with 
apprehension lest the sound sense the author 
talks be lost in the “noise’”’ which accom- 
panies his words. For certainy his style 
and his often too bitter and too biased 
attacks on others will cause a good deal of 
static and interfere with the message. 

Jean P. Wuyte. 


Setect List oF STANDARD BRITISH SCIEN- 


TIFIC AND TECHNICAL Books. Edited 
by L. J. Anthony. Fifth Edition, 


revised and enlarged. London: ASLIB, 
1957. 

This is a “select list of best books on 
science and technology published in Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth”. Arrange- 
ment is by U.D.C. and it contains a specific 
subject index. As with the previous edition, 
published five years earlier, the entries are 
limited to books in print, although “a few 
older standard works” have been included 
“in order to obtain adequate subject repre- 
sentation”. Compiled from lists sent to 
subject experts, it is refreshing to find a list 
of publishers’ addresses. New sections on 
photography, veterinary medicine and indus- 
trial organization are provided. 

Any select list conjures up a ready-made 
excuse for omissions and a list based on 
the dogmatic decisions of experts must have 
some. The publishers’ list contains no one 
outside the United Kingdom and it would 
appear the Commonwealth countries are 
ignored or ignorant. 

An author index should have been pro- 
vided. The subject index refers to page 
numbers and not to the U.D.C. number, 
which seems to be an apology for the 
arrangement. However, all things con- 
sidered, any library possessing all these 
works would be well-stocked indeed. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
History OF MEDICINE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Bryan Gandevia, with a foreword 
by Sir Gordon Gordon-Taylor. Sydney, 
1957. (Monographs of the Federal 
Council of the British Medical Associa- 
tion in Australia, Number 1.) Pp. 140. 

The history of Australian medicine has 
been attracting more attention in recent 
years from Australian historians, and it has 
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‘been a long awaited, but yet unfulfilled, hope 
that a text of a general history of Australian 
medicine would eventually be published. 

The absence of a standard bibliography 
has been the major deterrent in this venture, 
and this defect has been to some extent 
rectified by Dr. Bryan Gandevia in his 
Annotated Bibliography of the History of 
Medicine in Australia. 

This publication is not as ambitious as 
the title would lead one to expect. Its 
defects arise from the limitations imposed 
by the author in the selection of the material 
for the bibliography, which in turn are con- 
ditioned by the group of readers for which 
this bibliography is published, namely, the 
practising medical profession. As a result, 


FOR SALE 


Institute of Radio Engineers (New 
York), Proceedings, v. 31-43 
(1943-1956) 


Apply “Scientist”, 

c/o Librarian, 
C.S.I1.R.O. National Standards 
Laboratory, 

University Grounds, Chippendale, 
N.S.W. 


MW0566, Ext. 361. 


the approach to several sections is super- 
ficial, due largely to the comparative neglect 


of primary sources. The cross indexing is 
inadequate, a defect which the author 
acknowledges. 

Rather than emphasise the defects of this 
publication, we should congratulate Dr. 
Gandevia for his entry into this field, and 
hope that this publication will stimulate 
other medical historians to produce more 
detailed studies of the various periods in 
the development of Australian medicine. 

This publication should prove a_ useful 
asset to libraries and to doctors who may 
be interested generally in the historical 
aspect of their craft. The entries listed in 
this bibliography can be readily obtained 
from most reference libraries, and the 
annotations are brief but adequate. ¢ ].C. 


LIST OF PERIODICAL HOLDINGS IN 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES 

The new edition of the “List of Periodical 
Holdings in Special Libraries in New South 
Wales” is now complete and copies are 
available at ten shillings a copy (plus three 
shillings postage) from Mr. C. E. Smith, 
N.S.W. Film Council Library, 61 Hunter 
Street, Sydney. 

The list comprises 307 pages, and includes 
entries of the holdings of fifty-two special 
libraries, many of them not included in 
Pitt’s “Union Catalogue of Scientific Peri- 
odicals in Australian Libraries’, which 
makes the List a useful supplement to Pitt’s 
catalogue. 

More than three thousand periodicals are 
listed, and the introduction includes the 
L.A.A. Interlibrary Loan Code, and a Sug- 
gested Procedure for Disposal of Duplicate 
Periodical Material. 

The list will be kept up to date by supple- 
ments which will be issued regularly. 


495 COLLINS STREET, 
OCTOBER, 1957 


MELBOURNE, 


c1 MB 4827 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 4 


Branch News 


A.C.T. BRANCH 

In the period since our last notes 
appeared the A.C.T, Branch has met on 
three occasions. At the first Mr. N. S. 
Lynravn spoke of his work as National 
Library Liaison Officer in London and on 
his impressions of European libraries. At 
the second meeting, on 4th July, an interest- 
ing account of exchange activity in the 
New York Public Library was given by 
Charles Dornbusch, Policy Officer of that 
Library’s Gift and Exchange Section. Mr. 
Dornbusch also discussed trends in 
American library concepts and methods. 
On 2ist October, Mrs. Beatrice Warde, 
Editorial Manager of the Monotype Corpo- 
ration in London, gave an informative 
address on typography illustrated by 
numerous examples. The meeting was 
attended not only by librarians but others 
interested in the graphic arts. 

At the Adelaide Conference the A.C.T. 
Branch was represented by the President 
and Vice President, N. S. Lynravn and 
J. Van Pelt, Councillor, Miss C. Campbell- 
Smith, H. L. White, Board of Examination, 
A. L. G. McDonald, L. C. Key, and Mrs. 
D. M. Laity. Mr. Lynravn acted as proxy 
on the Council for Mr. C. A. Burmester. 

During the last quarter the A.C.T. 
Branch was represented by the President 
at the inaugural meeting of the A.C.T. 
Council for Advanced Education, and at 
the inaugural meeting of the Children’s 
Book Council in Canberra by the President 
and Miss D. Penfold. 

Arrivals and departures included the 
return from London of Mr. N. S. Lynravn 
and his replacement as National Library 
Liaison Officer by Mr. L. S. Lake. From 
New York Mr. I. Raymond returned to 
take up the position of Chief Bibliographical 
Officer of the new Australian Biblio- 
graphical Centre. During his absence Mr. 
Raymond acquired the degree of M.S. at the 
Columbia University Library School. He 
was replaced as National Library Liaison 
Officer in New York by Mr. T. D. Sprod. 
Also returned from America during the 
year was Miss Carol Schneider, with an 
M.S. degree from the Catholic University 
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Library School at Washington. And from 
the South Australian Public Library came 
Mr. Peter Russell to the C.S.ILR.O. 
Canberra Library. 

Marriages within the National Library 
have included Marjorie Harry to Jan 
Dabrowski, and Bill Thorn to Barbara 
Somervaille. 

In October, Mr. H. L. White, National 
Librarian, left to participate in a seminar 
arranged by the National Diet Library of 
Japan on the international exchange of 
publications in the Indo-Pacific area, and a 
UNEscO symposium on cultural contacts 
between Eastern and Western countries. 
Mr. White’s programme includes an exami- 
nation of acquisition sources in Japan, 
Nationalist China, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Thailand, Malaya, Singapore, and Indo- 
nesia, and the development of exchanges 
with these countries. He is expected to 
return early in January. 


Obituary 

All members of the Canberra Branch, as 
well as her many friends and colleagues 
elsewhere, were shocked to learn of the acci- 
dental death early in the year of Mrs. Ann 
Heseltine, B.A., of the National Library’s 
Australian Branch. As Ann Turner she 
did her preliminary training at the Mel- 
bourne Library School and joined the 
National Library staff in 1951. She was 
transferred from the Catalogue Branch to 
the Australian Branch soon after, where 
she made major contributions to the Annual 
Catalogue of Australian Publications and 
other bibliographical works. Ann remained 
with the Library after her marriage in 1953. 
Her loss has been felt by all who knew her 
and worked with her. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The Annual Meeting of the Branch was. 
held on the 17th April, 1957, 38 members 
being present. The Annual Report and 
Statement of Account were passed. 

The business meeting was followed by a 
by Mr. Hammond on “Australia 
Private Presses”, a number of examples. 
from several presses being on show. 
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The May meeting on the 29th took the 
form of a film evening. “The Story of 
Paper” and “The Story of Printing” were 
shown as an examination aid to Preliminary 
candidates, while the new library film by 
Sheffield City Libraries (“Books in Hand”) 
was given its first showing in Perth to a 
library audience. This new film, in colour, 
can be recommended as an excellently pro- 
duced survey of modern library practice 
in a large system. 


James HAMMOND, 
Hon. Secretary. 


VICTORIA 


Considerable interest was shown by mem- 
bers of the Branch in the Conference in 
Adelaide. About 50 members attended the 
Conference, and those who were not able 
to attend took an active part in the two 
quarterly meetings, which were devoted to 
discussion of issues of general interest and 
to Conference programmes. The meeting 
on June 27 was a pre-Conference session, 
when representatives of each section out- 
lined their programmes, and discussions on 
issues due for consideration by General 
Council were led by various members. The 
meeting on September 12 received reports 
from sections and from Council members. 
The Branch showed its appreciation of the 
splendid way in which Conference arranges 
ments were handled by the South Australian 
Branch. 

A Careers Exhibition is to be staged in 
Melbourne from 18th to 26th October. The 
Branch is working with the Free Library 
Service Board and the Public Library of 
Victoria to staff and equip a stand, to 
explain and illustrate various phases of 
library work. <A brochure has been pre- 
pared by the Public Library, and it is hoped 
that this recruiting venture will be of great 
benefit to the profession. 

The Public Library of Victoria is cur- 
rently the scene of a most interesting 
exhibition of historical books and documents. 
This has-been arranged by the Public 
Library Society, and consists of almost two 
hundred items, the highlights of the personal 
collections of members of the Society. Most 
of the items are Australian, but there is 
‘also a notable collection of original letters 
and documents, bearing such famous names 
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as Cromwell, Pepys and Nelson, lent by 
Professor Ford, of Sydney. 

Members are looking forward to meeting 
Mr. Frank Perry, recently returned from 
Indonesia. His stay there was shortened 
owing to ill health. All members wish him 
a speedy recovery. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

A general meeting of the Branch was held 
at the Public Library of New South Wales 
on 16th September, 1957, at which members 
who had attended the Ninth General Con- 
ference of the Library Association of Aus- 
tralia, held in Adelaide in August, gave a 
summary of the various meetings for the 
benefit of members who were not able to 
attend. 

Miss Wilma Radford reported fully on 
the meetings of the General Council and 
presented the members with a clear picture 
of the work in which the Association as a 
whole is engaged. 


Mr. C. Smith then outlined the course of 
the Conference and gave a report on the 
reception at the University of Adelaide, the 
official opening and presidential address, 
and the public and ad hoc sessions. 


The meetings of the various sections were 
reported by Miss B. Wines (University 
Libraries), Miss B. Evans (Special 
Libraries), Miss N. Booker (Children’s 
Libraries), Miss V. McClymont (Public 
Libraries), and Mr. A. Horton (Archives). 


Representative Councillors for 1958: 
Voting resulted in the election as Repre- 
sentative Councillors for 1958 of Mr. E. 
Seymour Shaw, M.B.E., and Mr. C. E. 
Smith, B.A. 


Branch Council for 1958: Only eight 
nominations were received and an election 
will not be necessary. The nominations 
were: 


Mrs. Marjorie Cotton, Randwick Muni- 
cipal Library. 

Mr. P. H. Crosby, Telephone and Elec- 
trical Industries Ltd. 

Miss V. McClymont, Lane Cove Public 
Library. 

Miss Jean Murray, Australian Paper 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

Miss P. P. O’Leary, Public Library of 
N.S.W. 
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Miss M. E. Russell, Mosman Municipal 
Library. 

Mr. T. B. Southwell, Fisher Library. 

Miss T. Thomas, Canterbury Municipal 
Library. 

Shire and Municipal Librarians are 
invited to contribute articles to the Library 
Section of the Shire and Municipal Record. 
Since the May issue, space has been made 
available to the Public Libraries Section, 
N.S.W. Division, by the publishers, in 
order that this important branch of local 
government activity may be represented in 
local government’s own periodical. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The honour of holding the Ninth General 
Conference in Adelaide was appreciated by 
all South Australian members... We feel 
that much of value was achieved and 
already we are looking forward to the time 


when a future conference is held in 
Adelaide. 
special business meeting has been 


planned for Tuesday, Ist October, when 
several items arising from the Conference 
will be discussed. These include (a) a dis- 
cussion of the organization of the Associa- 
tion into Branches and Sections, and (>) 
the question of Association support for the 
principle of “equal pay for equal work in 
the library profession”. At this meeting 
councillors will present reports of the 
Council meetings and the election of the 
Branch executive for 1958 will also take 
place. A further item of discussion at this 
meeting will be the Association’s role in the 
promotion of free public libraries in this 
State. Members from other States may be 
interested to learn that the South Australian 
Branch has recently completed and _ pub- 
lished, under the auspices of the L.A.A., a 
pamphlet — “Public Libraries for South 
Australia” — which is intended to stimulate 
interest and to answer questions on the 
establishment of free libraries in this State. 

At the September meeting of the Branch, 
Mr. John Lawrie, an Adelaide architect, 
will give an illustrated lecture on the subject 
“Library Planning from an _ Architect’s 
Point of View”. 
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QUEENSLAND 


Since the last Branch news appeared, a 
number of meetings have been held. We 
were the guests of the Red Cross Library 
Service at its headquarters at Chelmer in 
May. A fine buffet tea was served on the 
lawn, and after the screening of a film on 
library work, we heard a lecture from Mr. 
Sirovs on the numerous library activities 
his service provides. 

Mr. Harrison Bryan, the University 
Librarian, left for study leave in Britain in 
July, and was farewelled by the Branch at 
a well-attended cocktail party. Presenta- 
tions were made to Mr. and Mrs. Bryan, 
and they were assured of members’ best 
wishes for their journey. 

In September an unfortunately small 
gathering of members went to the new 
Queensland Conservatorium of Music, to 
hear an outstanding address by the Con- 
servatorium’s director, Dr. Lovelock, who 
gave us a summary of the history and hopes 
of this addition to the academic and cultural 
life of the State. We were impressed by 
the ingenious adaptation of the old building 
to its new functions; and we were pleased 
to find the beginnings of a sound library, 
including some generous donations of 
musical scores. 


An attempt was made by the Branch to 
sponsor classes for registration candidates, 
but the small number of candidates has not 
warranted the organization of lectures. Miss 
Phyllis Robinson, of the Public Library, has 
on her own account given classes in prac- 
tical cataloguing and classification, and her 
generosity is very much appreciated by the 
Branch, and especially by the students she 
is assisting. 

The question of publicity of library work 
as a profession has engaged the Branch’s 
attention, and a close and already fruitful 
contact has been established with vocational 
officers of the Department of Labour and 
National Service. That Department is to 
publish a pamphlet on librarianship soon, 
and we are assured that our co-operation 
will be sought in its preparation. 

Many members took part in the most 
successful Children’s Book Week display, 
held in July in the City Hall basement. The 
excellent response from children, parents, 
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and teachers was the sufficient reward of 
those who spent so much time and effort in 
arranging the display. 

The Branch President, Mr. Muir, has 
been elevated to the position of Brisbane 
City Librarian, and has received the con- 
gratulations of Association members. Mr. 
Muir is responsible for the recent establish- 
ment of a modern free children’s library at 
Annerley, and his new appointment is 
expected to bring extended library service 
to the citizens of Brisbane. 

Mr. Barry Scott, the Acting University 
Librarian, recently delivered an address to 
the South Brisbane Rotary Club, on the 
need for an unequivocally free library ser- 
vice in Queensland. His address has been 
commended to a general meeting of the 
Branch. 

Members were pleased to hear of Pro- 
fessor Duncan’s remarks in Adelaide on the 
curious anomaly of the Queensland Library 
Board’s subsidies to subscription libraries. 
There would seem now to be some hope of 
arousing sufficient public and professional 
interest to have the State’s library service 
reorganized. The proposed extensions to 
the Public Library for Queensland’s Cen- 
tenary in 1959 are also welcomed enthusi- 
astically among librarians. 

The Branch was sorry to hear of the 
death of a former President, Professor 
Ringrose. The late Professor’s services to 
library development were among his many 
contributions to the establishment of sound 
learning in this State. 


Section News 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 
Victorian Division 

At its first, and rather belated, meeting 
for the year, in May, fifteen of the eighteen 
Melbourne metropolitan libraries and two 
country provincial libraries were repre- 
sented. Mr. P. A. Thomas, City Librarian 
of Sunshine, was appointed as Chairman, 
and Miss R. Andrews, City Librarian of 
Port Melbourne, as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Division. 

A second meeting was held on the 27th 
‘June and took the form of a pre-Conference 
session. 
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Surveys are being made by the Victorian 
Divisional Committee of the present central 
cataloguing scheme provided by the Free 
Library Service Board of Victoria, and also 
of Victorian libraries generally. This latter 
survey is being made so that a directory of 
Victorian municipal libraries can be com- 
piled as an aid to staff and to students 
wishing to locate a particular method or 
system. 

Members are requested to contact Miss 
R. Andrews for news of future meetings. 


New South Wales Division 

A very lively meeting was addressed by 
Miss M. Russell, of Mosman Municipal 
Library, and Mr. E. Flowers, of the New- 
castle Public Library (now as Librarian, 
Lake Macquarie Public Library) on the 
place of fiction in the public library. 

Miss Russell outlined principles, quoting 
widely from world opinions; Mr. Flowers, 
severely practical, issued his forthright 
judgment following his recent survey of the 
larger N.S.W. libraries. There was not 
enough time for lengthy discussion. It was 
evident that both speakers had a great deal 
to contribute to the subject. And it is hoped 
to combine their work with that of the 
Committee, formed after the Brisbane Con- 
ference, and present something of real value 
to the profession. 

The Division has also been concerned 
with the survey of local government library 
practice in N.S.W. A _ questionnaire, of 
eleven pages, was prepared by the Division 
and circulated by the Library Board of 
N.S.W. It is hoped to analyse the replies 
later in the year and submit recommended 
library practices. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 

The Annual General Meeting of the Uni- 
versities Section was held in the Barr Smith 
Library during the August Conference. The 


following office bearers for 1958 were 
declared elected: 
President (ex-officio Representative 


Councillor): Mr. N. Stockdale, Aus- 
tralian National University. 


Corresponding Secretary: C. 
Campbell Smith, University College, 
Canberra. 


Hon. Treasurer: Miss E. Sims, N.S.W. 
University of Technology. 
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Committee Members: Mrs. M. Marshall, 
University of Tasmania; Miss V. 
Turnbull, University of Melbourne; 
Miss B. Wines, University of Sydney ; 
Miss M. E. Wood, University of 
Western Australia. 

During the Conference the Section 
arranged a small sherry party for its mem- 
bers, with the idea of giving members from 
the different States an opportunity to become 
better acquainted. 


ARCHIVES SECTION 

Victorian Division Proposed 

Members of the Section in Victoria intend 
to form a Division of the Section in that 
State. Members of the Association 
interested in the management, preservation 
or use of archives should contact Mr. 
Martin Merchant at the State Library. The 
Division will interest itself in archives of 
government, local government, business and 
societies, churches and on private families. 


Executive for 1958 


The annual meeting elected the following 

members to the Executive: 

President and Representative Councillor : 

Mr. D. Macmillan. © 

Secretary: Mr. A. Horton. 

Treasurer: Mr. R. Whalan. 

Committee Members: Miss J. Arnot 
(N.S.W.), Mr. G. Fischer (S.A.), 
Mr. H. J. Gibbney (A.C.T.), Mr. I. 
Maclean (A.C.T.), Mr. M. Merchant 
(Vic.). 


Commonwealth Archives 


The Committee of Inquiry into the 
National Library has recommended that its 
Archives Division be placed under another 
department, separate from the Common- 
wealth National Library. The report has 
not yet been discussed by the Parliament. 
It is understood that the report will not be 
discussed until decisions are made on the 
rehousing of Parliament in a new building, 
as this would be relevant to the discussion. 


Meetings 


Mr. A. B. Bax, Secretary of the Royal 
Australian Historical Society, read a paper 
entitled “The Birth of Maritime Trade in 
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New South Wales” at the Section on 
Tuesday, 17th September. The next meeting 
in Sydney will be an inspection of the Com- 
monwealth Bank Archives, which feature 
“Compactus” shelving. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


General Conference 

At the General Conference in Adelaide 
the subject chosen for study by the Section 
was “Classification as an Aid to Information 
Retrieval”. The first paper given was by 
Mr. Metcalfe on “The Theory of Classifica- 
tion”, in which he outlined the criteria by 
which all classifications may be judged. 
This proved most helpful for our assess- 
ment of the value of the general and special 
classifications which were described in the 
papers which followed. 

A general meeting was held on Tuesday, 
27th August, and a dinner for members of 
the Section was held at the Hotel Rundle 
at the conclusion of the Conference. We 
would like to congratulate the South Aus- 
tralian Branch on the excellent organization 
of the Conference and to thank them for 
their hospitality. ' 

The following Federal office bearers for 
1958 have now been elected : 

President: Miss Alma Culey. 

Representative Councillor : Mrs. Constance 

Mackay. 
Hon. Secretary: Miss Jean Murray. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Charles E. Smith. 


New South Wales Division 


Three successful and _ well-attended 
general meetings have been held so far this 
year by the N.S.W. Division, Special 
Libraries Section. 

In response to preferences shown by 
members in replies to a questionnaire some 
time ago the programme for the year is 
mainly instructional in character. 

On Thursday, 21st March, at the Lecture 
Room of the Public Library of New South 
Wales, three librarians spoke on methods of 
handling periodicals developed in_ their 
respective libraries. The speakers were 
Miss B. Evans, Librarian, Metal Trades 
Employers’ Association, Mr. S. B. Page, 
Librarian, Electricity Commission of 
N.S.W., and Miss J. M. Scott, Librarian, 
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Standard Telephones and Cables Pty. Ltd. 
Samples of forms and equipment used were 
displayed and there was considerable dis- 
cussion following the talks. 

The second general meeting for the year 
was held on Wednesday, 22nd May, at the 
Lecture Room. Public Library of New 
South Wales. The topic was “Filing mis- 
cellaneous materials in the special library”, 
and the speakers were Mr. A. R. Horton, 
Archives Officer, Public Library of New 
South Wales, and Miss A. W. Johns, 
Librarian, C.S.I.R.O. Coal Research 
Section. 

Mr. Horton spoke on problems of 
management and organization of records 
with a view to preservation of material of 
archival value, and Miss Johns spoke of 
the arrangements and filing of pamphlets, 
trade catalogues, maps, microfilm, gramo- 
phone records and other special material. 

On 18th September, Mr. J. E. Fry, Chief 
Librarian of Australian Paper Manufac- 
turers Ltd., gave an _ interesting talk 
entitled “Getting Information to the User”. 


The new edition of the “List of Peri- 
odical Holdings of Special Libraries in 
New South Wales” is now complete, and 
copies are available at ten shillings a copy 
from Miss Evans, the Hon. Secretary of the 
N.S.W. Division, c.o. Metal Trades 
Employers’ Association, 7 Wynyard Street, 
Sydney. 

The list, comprising 307 pages, includes 
entries of the holdings of fifty-two special 
libraries, many of them not included in 
Pitt’s “Union Catalogue of Scientific and 
Technical Periodicals . . .”, and should 
prove a useful supplementary work to it. 


Victorian Division 

At our meeting on 31st July Miss Jean 
Hagger addressed us on “Exchange of 
Librarians”. She gave us some glimpses 
of her own experiences as a librarian on 
exchange in the United States and pointed 
out the great benefits to be gained. The 
meeting was enthusiastically in favour of 
everything possible being done to facilitate 
this type of exchange programme between 
Australian and other countries. 
. Miss Mary Cameron, Federal Secretary 
of the Section and a Committee member 
of our Division, is leaving on 31st October 
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to work as an exchange librarian at the 
Brooklyn Public Library. The very best 
wishes of the Division go with her. 

Fifteen members of our Division were 
able to attend the Adelaide Conference. 
For the benefit of those not so fortunate a 
post-Conference meeting was held on 25th 
September. Miss Cameron and Mr. Brown 
gave brief outlines of the papers that had 
been presented to our Section, and a very 
lively discussion followed. Those who did 
attend the Conference were grateful for the 
opportunity of meeting their colleagues 
from other States. 


Western Australian Group 

To try to increase membership, a film 
evening was held in July. A number of 
firms and organizations with collections of 
books or periodicals was invited to send a 
representative, and fifteen visitors attended. 
The films shown were “The Library of 
Congress” and a new colour film of the 
Sheffield Library. Miss Marigold White 
also gave a talk on libraries in Western 
Australia. 

A general meeting was held on the 4th 
September. Miss J. Kahan gave a talk 
on the various lectures which she had 
attended at the Adelaide Conference. Mr. 
Horrocks added his comments on functions 
he had attended and the libraries visited. 
Members were then shown over the 
Library of the Government Statistician’s 
Department. 


NEW SOUTH WALES BRANCH 
Nineteenth Annual Report, 1956 
Council 
President: Mr. C. E. Smith, B.A. 
Vice-President: Mr. J. D. Fernon, B.A., 
B.Ec. 
Past President: Mr. E. Seymour Shaw, 
M.B.E. 
Honorary Secretary: Dr. E. F. Kunz. 
Honorary Treasurer: Mr. H. Peake, B.A. 
Councillors: Mrs. M. E. Cotton, Mr. 
P. H. Crosby, B.Sc.Tech. (Oct., 1956- 
Feb., 1957), Mr. C. C. Linz, M.A. 
_ (Feb.-June, 1956), Miss J. M. 
Murray, B.A., Miss M. E. Russell, 
B.A., Dip.Ed., Mr. T. B. Southwell, 
B.A. 
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Representative Councillors: Mr. E, 
Seymour Shaw, M.B.E., Miss F. M. 
Thurles Thomas, B.A., LL.B. 

Representative of the Branch on the 
Library Board of N.S.W.: Mr. E. 
Seymour Shaw, M.B.E. 


Meetings 

Annual General Meeting: The Annual 
General Meeting was held on February 15, 
1956, when an address on “Libraries in 
Japan” was given by Mrs. A. F. Bramble, 
A.B. (Charleston), B.S. in L.S. (Illinois). 

General Meetings: As in the past, general 
meetings of the Branch were held in every 
second month following the annual meeting 
in February. In October the meeting gave 
way to a three-day Branch Conference. 
The December meeting, as usual, was an 
informal Christmas gathering. The pro- 
gramme of meetings was as follows: 

April 19: Mr. Rudy Bretz, a television 
programme consultant from _ the 
U.S.A., spoke on “Television and 
Culture”. Present, 63. 

June 21: The Chief Librarian of the 
Public Library of Victoria, Mr. C. A. 
McCallum, B.A., gave an address on 
“The Century-Old Public Library of 
Victoria”. Present, 

August 17: Mr. Hugh Hunt, Executive 
Director of the Australian Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust, addressed this meeting 
on “Theatre in Contemporary Life”. 
Present, 68. 

October 19-21: Branch Conference. See 
below. 

December 17: Christmas party held in 
the Students’ Hall, Technical College, 
Ultimo. Present, 96. 

The lectures were well received and all 
addresses were followed by animated dis- 
cussion. Supper was served at the con- 
clusion of each meeting. 

Council Meetings: Six ordinary and two 
special meetings of the Council were held 
during the year, the average attendance 


being 81 (76:14%). Individual attend- 
ances were as follows: 

Mr. Smith 6 Mr. Linz 3 
Mr. Fernon ... 5 Miss Murray . 7 
ass. Miss Russell 4 
Mr. Peake .... 7 Mr. Shaw .... 6 
Mrs. Cotton .. 5 Mr. Southwell. 7 
Mr. Crosby ... 2 Miss Thomas . 6 
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Mr. Crosby took the place of Mr. Linz, 
who resigned after the May meeting of 
the Council. 

Mr. Fernon, who had to undergo an 
operation in September, was granted leave 
of absence to the end of the Council’s term. 

The Council invited members of the 
Executive of the L.A.A. residing in 
N.S.W. to all its meetings. Mr. G. D. 
Richardson, Hon. General Secretary, 
accepted whenever his duties allowed. 


General Council 

Death of Sir John Morris: Sir John 
Morris, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Tas- 
mania, President of the Library Association 
of Australia, died suddenly on the 6th 
July. The New South Wales Branch 
wishes to place on record its appreciation 
of contribution made by Sir John Morris 
to the work of the Association. 

Meeting: In June, the General Council 
of the Library Association of Australia, 
held its meeting in Sydney. On the first 
day of their meetings, members of the 
General Council were entertained at a 
luncheon by the Branch Council. Miss 
Thurles Thomas and Mr. E. Seymour 
Shaw, Representative Councillors, attended 
all meetings of the Council and reported 
later to the Branch Council. The President 
of the Branch, Mr. Smith, attended the 
meeting as observer on the invitation of the 
General Council. 

Membership: On December 31st, 1956, 
the total membership of the Branch, com- 
pared with the two previous years, was as 


follows: 1954 1955 1956 
Professional 154 142 153 
Corporate ..... 145 170 164 
Honorary ..... I I I 
667 673 744 
Total membership 967 986 1062 


Of the 1062 members, 733 were financial 
by the end of the year. 

Examinations: The Preliminary Exam- 
ination conducted by the Association was 
held on June 6th and 7th, 1956, when from 
N.S.W. 87 candidates passed, two of them 
gaining merits. Eighty candidates from 
N.S.W. sat for the Registration Examina- 
tion held from November 7th to the 2oth, 
1956. 
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Committees 


Promotions Committee: The Promotions 
Committee for the year consisted of the 
President as Convener; Miss T. Thomas, 
representing the N.S.W. Division of the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
and Young People; Mr. A. R. Horton, 
representing the Archives Section; Miss 
J. Murray, representing the N.S.W. 
Division of the Special Libraries Section; 
Mr. T. B. Southwell, representing the 
N.S.W. Division of the Universities Sec- 
tion; and Miss M. Russell, representing 
the N.S.W. Division of the Public Libraries 
Section. 

Work was mainly centred on the Con- 
ference. The Promotions Committee col- 
laborated with the Branch Publicity Officer, 
Mr. McGreal, in publicizing the Conference. 
Posters and printed programmes were dis- 
tributed to the libraries for display; 
announcements and news reports were 
made over the air; articles and announce- 
ments were published in trade and pro- 
fessional journals; special invitations to 
attend the official opening were sent to 
many people who were thought likely to be 
interested; and Association publications 
were displayed for sale or distribution at 
the Conference. 

It is known that two large companies have 
joined the Association, and a third company 
is believed to be about to do so. Two 
organizations which are about to start 
their own libraries are seeking advice from 
the Association on how to do so, and yet 
one organization has decided to send the 
newly appointed librarian to library school. 
Many non-members who attended or 
who apologized for non-attendance have 
expressed their interest in the Association. 
It is likely, therefore, that more new 
members will be gained as a result of the 
interest that has been aroused. 

Although the publicity was reasonably 
successful, there was still some disappoint- 
ment in the Committee because reporters 
who attended the Conference did not have 
their reports published in the daily news- 
papers, and the printing of posters and pro- 
grammes beforehand was delayed for 
. financial reasons. 

During the year the Promotions Com- 
mittee also sponsored the publication and 
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distribution of a special promotional issue 
of “Public Libraries Opinion” and a com- 
prehensive annotated list of “Periodicals of 
Interest to Children”, the former being the 
work of the N.S.W. Division of the Public 
Libraries Section and the latter being the 
work of the N.S.W. Division of the Section 
for Library Work with Children and Young 
People. 


Committee on Regional Branches 


A Committee, consisting of Miss F, M. T. 
Thomas, Mr. J. D. Fernon and Dr. E. F. 
Kunz, was set up early in the year to 
investigate the possibility of closer relation- 
ship between the Branch and the N.S.W. 
Central Coast Branch, and to prepare a 
report which would be submitted by the 
Branch to the General Council for con- 
sideration. Accordingly the Branch asked 
the General Council to clarify the situation, 
and to this end suggested certain changes 
to the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Association. The General Council after 
hearing the views of both the Branch and 
the N.S.W. Central Coast Branch, called 
on the Branch and the Regional Branch 
to work in the closest possible liaison, 
admitted a representative of the Central 
Coast Branch as an observer to the meetings 
of the General Council, and resolved that 
a further report should be made to Council 
in 1958. 


Conference 

On October 19th-21st, 1956, a Branch 
Conference was held, the first such con- 
ference ever organized by the Branch. The 
Conference was opened by His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Kenneth 
Street, and the main addresses were given 
by Mr. J. W. Metcalfe, Professor J. P. 
Baxter, Vice-Chancellor of the New South 
Wales University of Technology, Miss 
Barbara Johnston, B.Sc., and Miss Jean 
Arnot. 

The Conference, which was described at 
its closing meeting by the President of the 
L.A.A., Mr. J. W. Metcalfe, as the “best 
ever held by any Branch, Section, or by 
the Association as a whole”, was organized 
by a Conference Committee comprising 
representatives of the Branch Council and 
of the Section Divisions. The Conference 
proved an outstanding success both from 
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the professional and promotional angle. 
More than 260 librarians and some 50 non- 
librarians, comprising businessmen, muni- 
cipal and shire authorities, historians, 
teachers, etc., attended the sessions and took 
part in the discussions. Five exhibitions 
held in conjunction with the Conference 
were both interesting and informative. 


The immediate result of the Conference 
was the renewal of interest in the work of 
the Association by members, the record 
number of nominations received by the 
Branch Council in the following month, and 
the increased number of votes cast (156) 
for the same election. Other immediately 
beneficial results were the inquiries received 
by the Special Libraries Section from firms 
concerning the establishment of business 
libraries, the interesting of suppliers of 
office machines in the unsolved problems 
of technical aids for library work, and the 
resolution of the Archives Section to hold 
a survey of archives in the possession of 
local authorities in N.S.W. Apart from 
these immediate results, it is estimated that 
the beneficial influence of the Conference 
in the dissemination of knowledge, fostering 
of professional spirit and promotion of 
libraries generally will be felt for a con- 
siderable time. 


The Branch Council feels it appropriate 
to place on record its gratitude to the section 
divisions which co-operated in this success- 
ful venture, and also to the officials of the 
University of Technology and the Trustees 
of the Public Library of New South Wales 
for placing their premises at the disposal 
of the Branch. 


Finance 


As revealed by the financial statement, the 
Branch ended the year with a credit balance 
of £197/10/-, the previous year’s balance 
being £336/11/-. Conference expenses 
were £49/7/4 plus postage. Cost of print- 
ing and circulating notices to members was 
£181/1/2. The Branch’s application to 
the General Council of the L.A.A. for 
subsidy to offset the cost of part of the 
Conference was not successful. However, 
the General Council readily agreed to re- 
purchase from the Branch bonds to the 
value of £300 held by the Branch since 
1955. 
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Library Board of New South Wales 


The Library Board of New South Wales 
was re-constituted on 23rd February, 1956. 
Mr. E. V. Steel, who had represented the 
Branch on the Board since its first estab- 
lishment in 1944, did not seek re-nomination 
for health reasons. The Branch wishes to 
place on record its deep appreciation of Mr. 
Steel’s services as its representative on the 
Board. 

Mr. E. S. Shaw was nominated by the 
Branch to succeed Mr. Steel, and was 
appointed to the Board as the representative 
of the Branch on 23rd February. 

Public Library Seminar. At the request 
of this Branch the Library Board arranged 
a Public Library Seminar, which was held 
at the Public Library of New South Wales 
from 13th to 17th February. The Seminar 
was well attended by librarians from public 
libraries and by aldermen, commitee mem- 
bers, or town clerks representing councils. 
Altogether, twenty-nine municipal and shire 
public libraries were represented. 


Correspondence Courses for Candidates 
for the Registration Examination. The 
Branch has asked the board to institute 
correspondence courses for candidates for 
the Registration Examination. In 1956 the 
Board circularized libraries in New South 
Wales, asking for information as to people 
who would like to avail themselves of cor- 
respondence courses. The number of 
replies was rather disappointing, and unfor- 
tunately, owing to the fact that following 
the resignation of the Registrar of the 
Association, the Officer in Charge of the 
Library School undertook to carry on his 
duties, it was not possible to arrange for 
correspondence courses. It is hoped that 
it will be possible in 1957 to offer some 
tuition by correspondence to candidates for 
the Registration Examination who live out- 
side the metropolitan area. Candidates who 
live in the metropolitan area, of course, can 
attend the Library School conducted by the 
Trustes of the Public Library of New South 
Wales. 

Thirteenth Annual Report. The Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the Library Board 
for the period ended June, 1956, was sub- 
mitted to the Minister for Education in 
September and was tabled in Parliament. 
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Printed copies of this report will be avail- 
able very soon for distribution. 


Summary 

The last few years have witnessed the 
emergence and strengthening of Section 
and Section-Division activities in both the 
Association as a whole and in the individual 
Branches. Welcome as is this striving after 
exchange of ideas in specialized fields, the 
growth of the Sections and Section Divi- 
sions tended to reduce attendances at 
Branch functions, and perhaps sometimes 
clouded the importance of unity within the 
profession. 

The average attendance of meetings fell 
from 70 in 1953 to 50 during 1954 and 
1955, and it was felt that the activities of 
the Branch were followed with less interest 
than before. On the other hand, the survey 
undertaken in connection with the possible 
establishment of regional branches showed 
a number of librarians scattered over New 
South Wales who were practically cut off 
from the activities of the Branch, and who 
will have no chance in the conceivable 
future of belonging to any regional branch. 

In these circumstances the Council felt 
that its main duty was to increase the 
attendance by arranging meetings of wider 
interest and to publicize the Branch by 
every other means. Prominent lecturers 
were secured to deliver the addresses. 
Those by Mr. Bretz on television, Mr. 
McCallum on the Public Library of Vic- 
toria, and Mr. Hunt on the theatre in 
Australia were certainly memorable lectures 
followed up with witty and animated dis- 
cussions. The average attendance at the 
general meetings accordingly rose again to 
70, the number reported during 1953. 

Both membership promotion and general 
promotion of the Association were the aims 
of the Conference held in October. Its out- 
standing success was felt in renewed interest 
in Branch affairs. The high number of 
nominations received for the Branch Coun- 
cil elections and the record number of votes 
cast was a visible sign of the venture’s 
success. The Conference also testified to 
the role of the Branch as initiator and 
_ co-ordinator among co-operating section 
divisions. 
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As the report of the Representative of 
the Branch on the Library Board has 
shown, it was upon the suggestion of this 
Branch that the Board decided to hold a 
Seminar for Public Librarians. It was 

ratifying to learn about the success of this 
eminar, which was attended by representa- 
tives of twenty-nine municipal and shire 
libraries. The experience and advice of 
your representative was sought on many 
occasions by the Board. 

Financially the year was a rather pre- 
carious one, and all endeavours have been 
made to reduce expenditure. The system 
under which the Branch receives, after an 
initial £50, only £10 for every successive 
100 members, hits the Branch hard. Setting 
aside the £40 for stationery, etc., the 
remaining 2/- per head did not even pay 
for the postage of the eight circulars each 
member received during the year. In 
addition, the Branch was obliged to cir- 
cularize on an average of 250 members who 
did not pay their subscriptions, but who 
under the Constitution of the Association 
cannot yet be deemed unfinancial. It is 
hoped that the problem of financing 
Branches, which is already on the agenda of 
the General Council’s Adelaide meeting, 
will be solved in a satisfactory way. 


While the 1956 Council feels that it suc- 
ceeded in certain fields, it hands over to the 
Council for 1957 no mean problems. Among 
these the most obvious are: to find a solu- 
tion through the General Council for more 
adequate Branch finance, to find a way to 
close co-operation between the Branch and 
the Regional Branch, to review the Con- 
stitution of the Branch, and to keep the 
spirit of the Branch Conference alive both 
among members and in the field of the 
Branches relations to section divisions. 


This report would not be complete with- 
out mentioning the manifold advice and 
help received from the President, Mr. J. W. 
Metcalfe, and the Hon. General Secretary, 
Mr. G. D. Richardson, during the Council’s 
term, and the willing and able co-operation 
of section divisions. The Branch also 
extends its thanks to its Returning Officers, 
Messrs. W. Eldershaw and B. Prideaux. 
Thanks are due to all those members who 
with their ideas and work, sometimes 
humble but very necessary, assisted the 
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Council. And finally, thanks are due to 
the Trustees of the Public Library of New 
South Wales for the use of premises for 
both General and Council meetings. 
E, F. Kunz, 
Hon. Secretary. 
C. E. Smiru, 
President. 


NEW SOUTH WALES CENTRAL 
COAST BRANCH 


Annual Report for the Year Ending 
31st December, 1956 
President: Professor J. J. Auchmuty. 
Honorary Secretary: Mr. L. Miller. 
Honorary Treasurer: Mr. J. B. Allison. 
Councillors: Mr. E. Flowers, Mrs. P. 
Flowers, Dr. E. A. Freese, Miss H. 
Giffin, Mrs. M. Moran. 


Meetings 
Annual General Meeting: The Annual 
General Meeting was held on the 24th 
February, 1956, when the documentary film 
“City of Contrasts” was screened. 
General Meetings: General meetings of 
the Branch were held in every second month 
following the Annual Meeting in February. 
The December meeting was, as usual, an 
informal Christmas gathering. The pro- 
gramme of meetings was as follows: 
27th April (at the Maitland City 
Library): Miss M. Cribb, City Lib- 
rarian, Maitland City Library, gave an 
address on “Remedial Reading for 
Librarians”. 
29th June: Dr. H. K. Worner, Director 
of Research, B.H.P. Research Labora- 
tories, gave an address on “Research 
Work and Libraries”. 
24th August: Miss W. Radford, Refer- 
ence Librarian, Public Library of New 
South Wales, gave an address on 
“American Library Schools”. 
26th October: Mr. B. Butler, Library 
Board of New South Wales, gave an 
address on “Modern Library Architec- 
ture”, 
14th December: Christmas party held at 
the Newcastle University College, 
Tighe’s Hill. 
The lectures were well received and each 
was followed by animated discussion. 
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Council Meetings: Six ordinary meetings 
of the Council were held during the year, 
the average attendance being 6°5. Individual 
attendances were as follows: 


Professor J. J. Auchmuty ... 5 
6 
Mrs. P. Flowers .......... 6 
5 
4 
Mrs. M. Moran ............ 3 


General Council 


Death of Sir John Morris: Sir John 
Morris, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of Tas- 
mania, President of the Library Association 
of Australia, died suddenly on the 6th 
July, 1956. The New South Wales Central 
Coast Branch wishes to place on record 
its appreciation of the contribution made by 
Sir John Morris to the work of the 
Association, 

Observer: In September, Mr. L. Miller 
was elected as the Branch Observer to the 
General Council for the year 1957. 


Membership 
Towards the end of the year the Branch 
received its first official list of members 
from the Registrar of the Association, and 
from this it appears that the membership 
of the Branch, as at the 31st December, 
1956, is as follows: 


7 
35 
Total membership ........ 49 
Committees 


Programme Committee: The Programme 
Committee for the year consisted of Mrs. 
P. Flowers (as Convenor), Mr. J. B. 
Allison, Miss M. Cribb, Miss B. Lees, Mrs. 
M. Moran, Mr. J. Morton. 

The work of this Committee naturally 
centred on the arrangement of programmes 
during the year, and finally the arrange- 
ment of the excellent Christmas party held 
in December. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the Branch Council, this Committee 
has also prepared a proposed programme 


for 1957. 
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Committee on Regional Branches: A 
Committee, consisting of Professor J. J. 
Auchmuty, Mrs. P. Flowers and Mr. L. 
Miller, was set up early in the year to con- 
sider the position of this Branch as a 
Regional Branch of the Library Association 
of Australia, and to prepare a report as 
requested by the Honorary General Sec- 
retary for the consideration of the General 
Council. This report was submitted as 
requested and suggested certain changes to 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Asso- 
ciation. After considering the views of this 
Branch and the New South Wales Branch, 
the General Council decided that financial 
grants would be paid direct to this Branch, 
that this Branch should elect an Observer 
to the General Council, and called on this 
Branch and the New South Wales Branch 
to work in the closest possible liaison. The 
General Council resolved that a further 
report should be made to Council in 1958. 


Committee for Work with Children: A 
Committee, consisting of Miss H. Giffin (as 
(Convenor), Miss M. Cribb, Miss A. 
Powrie, Mrs. A. Purser was elected in 
February, 1956, to arrange meetings of 
people interested in work with children and 
to effect liaison between public and school 
libraries. 

This Committee held four meetings 
during the year, most of which were very 
well attended indeed, as school teachers, 
parents and youth workers have shown a 
particular interest in these meetings. The 
meetings were as follows: 

31st May: “Teen-Age Reading.” 

Miss M. D. Roberts, Headmistress, 
Newcastle Church of Engiand Girls’ 
Grammar School, spoke on “Reading 
for Teen-Age Girls”. 

R. Ducrou, Teacher-Librarian, 
Maitland Boys’ High School, spoke 
on “Reading for Teen-Age Boys”. 

Mr. L. Miller, City Librarian, New- 

castle Public Library, spoke on “The 
Role of the Public Library in the 
Education of the Teen-Age Child”. 
August (Maitland City Library), 
gth August (Newcastle Public Lib- 
rary), 10th August (Cessnock Muni- 
cipal Library) : 


8th 
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Miss H. Giffin, Children’s Librarian, 
Newcastle Public Library, spoke on 
“Activity Methods in Introducing 
Children to Good Books”. 

The group was also approached to pro- 
vide a speaker for a meeting of the Boy 
Scouts’ Association, Northern Districts 
Division. Miss H. Giffin addressed the 
Association on “Story Telling Techniques 
and Suitable Books for Boys aged 8-11”. 
This address was given on the 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1956, and the group produced lists 
of recommended books for distribution. 
The list indicated the libraries holding 
copies. 

Publicity: It was decided that a Publicity 
Officer rather than a Publicity Committee 
should be appointed. Mr. E. Flowers was 
appointed, and has made good progress 
with work in this direction. Press notices 
have appeared regarding the meetings of 
the Branch, an article on the history of the 
Branch has been published in The Aus- 
tralian Library Journal, and a two-monthly 
news sheet concernings meetings and giving 
other items of news of interest to members 
is circulated regularly with notifications of 
meetings. 


Finance 

As revealed by the financial statement, 
the Branch ended the year with a bank 
balance of £32/15/1. As will be seen, 
there were no extraordinary expenses and 
all payments were in connection with the 
routine administration of the Branch and 
the conduct of its meetings throughout the 
year. 


General Remarks 

The work of the Branch during 1956 
did much to consolidate its position. Attend- 
ances at meetings have been most satis- 
factory, and although no accurate records 
on members were held until late in the year, 
it is considered that there has been a con- 
siderable increase on the effective member- 
ship. 

The work on the compilation of the 
Union Catalogue has continued, but it is 
considered that not all participating libraries 
are forwarding a record of their current 
intake of books, as it is fairly safe to 
assume that some libraries from whom no 
records have been received have certainly 
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added books during the year. All libraries 
participating in this scheme are urged to 
forward a record of their current intake, 
as it is considered most undesirable to make 
the task of recording present holdings any 
more difficult than it is. 


The Union List of Serials held in the 
area has also been well used by some 
libraries and no doubt has proved of con- 
siderable value to them. 


The election of a Branch Observer to 
the General Council is a noteworthy evertt 
in the history of this young Branch. It is 
considered that this will be of considerable 
value to the Branch and it is hoped that 
the General Council will feel that regional 
branch representation is a worthwhile 
provision. 


In closing this report it is desired to 
express the thanks of the Branch to the 
President (Mr. J. W. Metcalfe) and the 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. G. D. Richard- 


son) for their help and assistance during 
the Council’s term. The Branch also 
extends its thanks to its Returning Officers 
(Messrs. D. Miller and R. Horner) and 
to the Newcastle City Council and the New- 
castl University College for making accom- 
modation available for meetings. The 
thanks of the Branch are also extended to 
Messrs. A. Forsythe and Company, our 
Honorary Auditors, who so generously con- 
duct the audit each year. Thanks are also 
due to all members who, through their 
interest in the affairs of the Association, 
assisted with the completion of the year’s 
work, 

Due to the absence of our President, this 
report is presented by the Honorary Sec- 
retary and the Honorary Treasurer. 


L. MILter, 

Honorary Secretary. 
J. B. Atuison, 

Honorary Treasurer. 


We’re delighted . . 


An Island of Retai 


It's a dream come true . 
effortless ease . . 


» «+ « everyone is delighted with the new 


& in a Lake of Parking 


Chermside Drive-in Shopping Centre 


. a fabulous “big city’’ store where you can shop with 
. where you will find variety, glamour, something for everybody. 


Brisbane is delighted 


You can park without effort in the 700-car parking area (no dockets to present, no 
charge, no chalk marks). Walk a few steps and you're inside a complete shopping centre. 
Here you will find many specialty shops in addition to a wise old department store, all 
under the one roof. Find pleasure in your shopping for every member of the family 

. pile the youngsters into the car | come as you are ... become acquainted with 
this wonderful new way to shop. 
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ESSENTIAL READING 


For Business Executives 
on 
Market Research and Marketing 


MODERN MARKET RESEARCH, by Max K. Adler. 
Written for thoee who want to find out whether market research can solve their 
particular business problem, as well as for those who commission market research 
—manufacturers, wholesalers and Sanches executives in large and em firms. 
An all-round introduction te this tool of business 
Price 25/- (postage 1/3). 


MARKETING RESEARCH PAYS OFF, edited by Heary Brenner. 
Forty case histories of profitable consumer and industrial marketing research. Here 
is what the top men in marketing research have done to increase sales, lower sales 
expense and improve the products of forty lending useful and 
interesting. 61/9 (postage 3/6). 


MODERN MARKETING—DYNAMICS AND MANAGEMENT, by Harry Walker Hepner. 
A enprensean, appraisal of the complete field of modern marketing. The author 
has stressed the dynamic forces that affect marketing practices and seeks to develo 
a daily awareness of basic trends and influences that bear on marketing. 
illustrated and documented. Each chapter contains a list of collateral reading 
together with questions and exercises for the student. Price 64/3 (postage 3/6). 


READINGS IN MARKETING, by Maleolm P. McNair and Harry L. Hansen. 
These readings cover the usual business-function approach to market adminis- 
tration, namely: the consumer viewpoint, merchandising and product policy, 
determination of distribution channels, selections of the appropriate marketing 
mix of sales promotion methods, and determination of prices and pricing policy. 
Discusses such problems as discount houses, regional centres and 
consumer motivation. (postage 4/-). 


CONSUMER BEHAVIOUR—THE DYNAMICS OF CONSUMER REACTION, edited by 
Lincoln H. Clark. 
The ten papers presented in this volume are by members of the Committee for 
Research on Consumer Attitude and Behaviour—the first publication of this 
committee. The subjects range over a variety of problems, including: The Consumer 
in the New Suburbia, The Avtomomiy of the Consumer, A Study of Purchase 
and other interesting information op the eubjecte of the included in 
useful appendix. (postage 1/7). 


THE GRAHAME BOOK CO. 


Elizabeth Street 


. Sydney. BW 2261. 
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Steelbilt library shelving is standardised on the 
unit principle—new bays that match perfectly 
may be added at any time. Steelbilt is adjust- 
able, too—shelves may be moved up or down 
at %” centres simply and quickly. Two types 
—free standing and_ plugged-to-wall—in two 
shelf depths, 8” and 10”, Bays are 7’ high, 
3444” wide. Store books safely on Steelbilt 
library shelving. 


* Shelving that grows 
with the library 


STEELBILT PTY. UMITED—A WORMALD GROTHERS INDUSTRY 


KWIKHOOK — Australia’s newest shelving 
idea. Kwikhook is lightweight, adjustable 
steel shelving in eight glowing modern 
colours. - Kwikhook, too, is ideal for 
libraries. 


AUSTRALASIAN MEDICAL PUBLISHING CO. LTD, 
SEAMER AND ARUNDEL STS,, GLEBE, SYDNEY 


* 
Write to the Steelbilt Division of Wormald Brothers in your capital city for full informatioh. a 
SYDNEY + MELBOURNE «+ BRISBANE + ADELAIDE PERTH * HOBART 


